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THs great interest which was excited by the late Mr. 
justace’s Classical Tour in Italy, when it first appeared, 
would have induced us to expect @ numerous train of suc- 
cessors on the same plan, if, we had not called to mind, that 
such works are not struck off at a blow. They require an 
early and familiar acquaintance with ancient literature; the. 
stores from which are to be formed must have been legi- 
timately acquired, and so well registered in the memory, as 
to be ready at a moment's call. [tis not enough io project 
such a hacks and then to look about for materials: the frame- 
work, if we may so call it, must have been laid up, and well- 
seasoned long defore, and require only the adjustment of a 
rkilfal hand to put its detached pieces together. Neither 
will a diligent collection of notices on the spot, transcribed 
each night under alphabetical heads into a travelling common- 
place book, and augmented at home, when the tour is over, 
by all the references to classical authorities which the Delphin 
Indices can farnish, suffice in our minds for a supplementary 
quarto to Mr. Eustace’s labours, It is on this account, 
that we have hitherto abstained from noticing Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare’s last publication. We approach Mr. Dodwell 
with very different feelings ; and if we do not place him on 
the same parallel with lamented scholar, whom he has 
chosen aa Lid model, he has merits of his own which amply 


justify our sincere admiration of his work. 
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The difference between Mr. Eustace and Mr. Dodwell 
arises, as we suspect, some little from constitution. The 
former of these writers had the happy power of so interweay- 
ing his classic lore with his personal narrative, as to give a 
vivid interest to the two, such as neither could have pos- 
sessed separately. ‘That Mr. Eustace passed by the Jake 
‘Thrasymene, is of little consequence to his readers, and few 
va them require to be informed that the Romans were defeated 
by Efannibalon its banks : but there is no small skill required, 
to place at one glance before them the precise scenery of the 
spoton which this great event occurred, and at the same mo- 
ment forcibly to ree all all the associations connected with it. 
it is to unite in one, the distinct powers of the painter and the 
dramatist. On the per contra side, we must in justice 
enumeraic, among Mr, Fustace’s defects, some occasional 
hustiness of judgment—somewhat now and then bordering 
on exaggeration where personal opinions are concerned ; a 
lew pe ity inaccuracies a little superfluous decoration ;- 
faults whieh all sprang from warmth, energy, and promptitude 
of disposition, and which appear to us to constitute the sum 
total which can be deducted trom his many excellencies, 

Now i this be a correct estimate of Mr. Eustace’s charac- 

ter as a writer, Mr. Dodwell is directly opposite to him in 
each particular. Between himself and the country which he 
visits, there is an eternal gulph from the beginning to the 
end of his travels. Nothing we will readily helic ve, for we 
have every reason so to do, can be more accurate than his 
measurements, his ground-plans, and his elevations ; but i 
it were possible to make a Gunter’s chain, and a, quadrand, 
act automatiently, they would perform their respective dutics 
with quite as much animation. Then the place describet 
and the classical references by which it is to be illustrated, 
are equally disjoined ; and Strabo and Pausanias, instead of 
occupying seats in the same carriage with the tourist, stand 
awkwardly behind it ike a couple of state footmen. ‘This 
unfortunate separation cecasions a degree of heaviness, 
against which we confess we found it difficult to struggle ; 
and nothing but the high interest of the subjects themselves, 
and the multifarieus erudition with which they are over- 
spread, enabled us to persevere in the performance of a task, 
from which (and it is the hirhest c ompliment which can pos- 
sibly be oilered,) we have derived information precisely in an 
inverse ratio to entertainment. Take Mr. Dodwell’s work 
as an iunerary, and it Is most invaluable; the distance between 
each resting pluce was variably measured by his watch. 
As a Clavis to classival to pograp shy ; scareely a passage which 
will bear on the subject m all ancient literature is ‘omitted. 
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As a catalogue of antiquities, few remains which fell in his 
way were left unexplored. As a work of art, we have seen 
no engravings more uséful for their purpose than those which 
belong to the letter-press, and none more exquisitely beauti- 
ful than those plates, coloured in imitation of drawings, which 
illustrate it ina separate publication. It is only as a readable 
book of travels that we are disappointed ; and even here only 
because we are in the habit of looking to books of travels for 
amusement—in one word, if 


‘¢ Ausonie fines et dulcia visimus arva’’ 


is for ever to be a stranger to our lips, we are content to take 
all we can from Mr. Eustace, and to dream the rest. He 
will be our closet companion, and one in whom we shall most 
and longest delight; but on the very first moment in which 
we set foot in Attica, or the Peloponnesus, we should open 
Mr. Dodwell as our surest guide, and most faithful con- 
ductor. 

It is time, however, to give our readers an opportunity of 
forming their own judgment. Mr. Dodwell sailed from 
Venice in April, 1801, in a merchant ship trading to the 
lonian islands. ‘The first place of any consequence which 
he touched at was Corfu, at that time under the joint pro- 
tection of the Russians and Turks. He had scarcely landed 
two hours on this island, when a firing was heurd in the 
streets; it was in consequence of an ailray between the 
Turks and the Greeks, which cost the lives of about seven- 
teen of the former, and five or six of the latter. The Rus- 
sians immediately landed five hundred men, to prevent more 
bloody consequences, and by these precautions, and the ac- 
tivity of Mr. Foresti, the British Consul General, peace was 
at last restored. This specimen of national habits, with an 
account of the murder of a physician, his wife, child,.ser- 
vant, and two Turks, by their boatmen in their passage from 
Ithaca to Corfu, were Mr. Dodwell’s first pleasing introduc- 
tions toGreece. The canal of Santa Maura is the haunt also 
of pirates, who proceed much on the same principles as the 
present Italian banditti ; a stipulated sum is demanded for 
the ransom of their prisoners, and if this is deposited at the 
fixed time, the utmost fidelity is observed in their liberation ; 
if not, they return the disjecta membra of the unfortunate 
captive piecemeal to his friends. A French merchant in 
this way, not-long ago, lost his nose, both ears, and all 
his grinders; the front teeth were preparing to follow, when 
the villains who practised these cruelties in terrorem, were 
taken and impaled. 
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‘The profession of robbing, however, is by no meuns dis- 
honourable in Greece, ws the following adventure, which 
ocourred to Mr. Dodwell during his stay in Ithaca, will sut- 
ficiently evince : 


“ We were not a little surprised, one day, when the servant of 
the house came in to announce the captain of the thieves and his 
men, who were desirous of making our acquaintance; the door 
opened, and about a dozen Albanians, of the wildest and fiercest 
aspect, marched in, dressed in velvet and gold, and armed as if 
they were going to the ficld of battle. They saluted us with a 
gentle inclination of the head, with the right hand on the breast, 
and the usual compliments of @ Aovres cas and worvxpone ; they then 
took their seats, and without further ceremony began to smoke 
their pipes. After a few minutes’ silence, and mutual gazing, the 
captain of the thieves opened the discourse, and told us he came 
first to pay his respects to the Milordoi, and then to offer his ser- 
vices, and that of several hundred raamag, or brave fellows, he 
had under his command, who would follow us any where we might 
choose to lead them; being at that moment idle and unemployed, 
having lately plundered the Turks on the opposite coast, and 
having brought away every thing that was of any value. We ex- 
pressed all due acknowledgnients for the kind offers of the captain, 
which we however begged to decline. 

‘These thieves are Albanian Christians, who long exercised 
their predatory talents in the territory of the Pasha of Joannina; 
but owing to the vigilance of his police, have been obliged to take 
refuge in the neighbouring islands, where they have found an 
asylum under the protection of the Septinsular republic. They 
profess only to pillage Mohamedans, against whom they wage an 
eternal and religious warfare, in imitation of more powerful crusa- 
ders; they even condescend to rob on the seas, and Ithaca was 
the deposit of their plunder. Captain Jano, their leader, is an 
Acarnanian, and has a brother, also captain of another band, and 
os great a thicfas himself.’ Vol. I. P. 72. 


‘The first tour which Mr. Dodwell made, led him from 
Ithaca to Patia, by Phocis and Becotia, to Athens, and thence 
hy the Troad to Constantinople. In 1805, he projected a 
second expedition from Messina, and as he then exainined 
ihe same country more in detail, his accounts are principally 
siven from this latter journey. He was accompanied by 
Signor Pomardi, an artist of considerable merit. We can 
searcely find space to follow him, step by step, on his very 
extensive route, and we must content ourselves by stopping 
with him at those spots which present the most interest to 
the general reader. 

At Patra he was compelled to surrender his plan of pro- 
ceeding by way of Corinth te Athens, from the appearance 
of the pligue in the Morea. If the gocount which Mr. 
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Strani (our consul) gave of the conduct of the Jews and Alba- 
nians may be depended upon, we are much surprised that 
any part of Greece is ever free from the ravages of this 
hideous disease. ‘Those who have recovered from this dis- 
order once, are less exposed to the danger of contagion ; 
and a second recov ery is almost a certain preservative. ‘The 
Jews from avarice purchase the clothes of the dead; the 
Albanians from custom plunder their houses ; and both are 
employed to bury them. ‘They have been detected dipping 
rags and sponge into the blocd and matter of the deceased, 
and throwing them into the windows of wealthy houses, from 
a hope that by propagating infection, they might increase 
their profits. M. Strani once saw an Albanian throw a tainted 
sponge into the window of his own Consular residence. 

The dress of the Arnauts is extremely rich. ‘Their boots 
are of silver, sometimes gilt, and very curiously worked, aud 
heing of different picces, they easily yield to the motion of 
the leg. "They walk in these after the manner of our own 
military dandies, with a heavy tread, in order to make a noise 
and clatter. 'Their arms, which they never quit fora moment, 
consist oi long silver-mounted pistols, a cutlass, and adagger, 
whieh st.ll among the Greeks retains the Homeric name 
wuxarpa, and serves, like that of Hudibras, for the two 
equally usefal purposes of stabbing and scraping trenchers, as 
occasion may require. ‘They carry also a long piece of wood, 
called Thaschik, grooved crosswise at one end like a wafer 
seal. ‘This is a most essential part of their e saat 2 and ts 
used in moments of recreation to scratch the vermin from 
their backs; an amusement which Kecodtadite occapies no 
inconsiderable portion of time, since they sleep on the ground, 
and like the Selli of Homer, Charles XIE. of Sweden, and 
many other great warriors, seldom, if ever, wash themselves. 

Near the end of the Kresswan Plain the guide pointed to a 
cavern, in the steepest part ofthe rock, (called wes) in which 
he stated, that a man who had entered to steal honey, was 
converted into stone. We mention this to slew how well a 
hint was bestowed on Mr. Dodwell, and how actively he en- 
ceavoured to improve it. He immediately conjectured that 
there must be a statue in the cave, and attempted, but 
without success, to ascend it. His enterprize deserved a 
better reward than the miserable fare with which the bishop 
of Salona entertained him on the night of this adventure, 
pri tty rice, bad cheese, and wine so resinouy that it excoriated 

iS lips—this adulteration of wine with resin prevails more or 
, ‘8s throughout Greeee, and is considered by the natives to 
improve the quality as much as the brandy of our English 
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merchants does that of Port. Mr. Dodwell with great dif- 
liculty sat upon his legs a la tailleure, at the episcopal table, 
and was reproved by the prelate for the ridiculous distinction 
of rank which prevented his servant from sharing their meal, 
The bishop's xeAcvpaia, or housekeeper, (“ Captain,” says 
Gibbet in the Beaux Stratagem, “ is a good travelling name ; 
it stops agreat many foolish inquiries,’) was indisposed, Mr. 
Dodwell was requested to feel her pulse, and give her some 
physic from his medicine chest, which, although he professed 
entire ignorance of the science, the bishop wisely observed, 
‘** must do her good, because it was contained in such nice 
little bottles.” ‘The lady was better in the morning, and her 
master with equal wisdom, then requested a second dose, to 
prevent her from being ill again, 

But every thing which a i ‘rank does or possesses, is mar- 
vellous in these « countries. At K Inxastri, a village at the foot of 
Parnassus, Mr. Dodwell was nearly pulled to picces for the 
contents of his tea-caddy ; and when they saw him efface some 
peneil marks with Indian rubber, the grown-up persons ex- 
claimed that he was woavyywsixos av parmos, (in plain English a 
conjuror,) and the children ran away, and said he was the 
devil. 

Of the far-famed temple at Delphi, to tepov xoivov, commune 
gentis humani oraculum, not a trace remains ; Its position is 
not to be determined ; even its very form is unknown ; the 
prophetic cavern is searched for in vain, and of the hippo- 
drome in which ten chariots could start at the same moment, no 
vestige is to be found. All that man in his pride had devoted 
to its magnificence is swept away, and its probable site is only 
to be conjectured by the eternal forks of Parnassus, and the 
perennial gushings of Castaly—but ‘ the oracles are dumb !” 
close to the monastery of Kalogeroi in this neighbourhood, 

a large perpendicular fissure in the rock, 


* The Kastriotes have a tradition that, at the birth of Christ, 
a priest of Apollo, who was sacrificing at this place, suddenly 
stopped the sacrificial ceremonies, and declared to the surroanding 
moltnute that the son of a god was at that moment born, whose 
power would equal that of "Apollo ; but that the Delphian god 
would ultimately triumph over the new-born divinity. ‘The words 
were scarcely finished, when the rock was rent in two by a clap of 
thunder, and the a consumed to ashes by a flash of light- 
ning.” Vol. I. P. 195. 


Of the dilapidations at Athens, Mr. Dodwell speaks largely 
and strongly; we have already, in our Review of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s work on Turkey, expressed our unwillingness to take 
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any part in this controversy, not so much from reluctance to 
commit ourselves, as from a conviction that the question is 
attended with such difficulties as render a suspense of judg- 
ment absolutely necessary in common equity, All wanton 
spoliation, under a pretext of love of the arts, we utterly 
abhor; but if these precious remains were exposed, as it is 
stated by Lord Elgin’s friends, cither to destruction by the 
Turks, or seizure by any other European government, whose 
influence chanced to prevail at the moment in the Divan, we 
are not sorry to have been the first to profit by favourable op- 
portunities. We cordially wish, if they could have remained 
there in safety, that our Athenian marbles never had been 
displaced from their original abodes ; and we feel that a 
nation which is content to lodge them pell-mell in the mise- 
rable barn which they now occupy, but liftle deserves their 
possession. "The feclings of the Turks on this subject, may 
be estimated by the following anecdote. 


« During my residence at Athens, the work of devastation hav- 
ing been begun by the Christians, was imitated in an humble man- 
ner ky the ‘Turks, and a large block of the epistylia of the Erech- 
theion at the south-west angle, contiguous to the Pandrosciony 
was thrown down hy order of the Disdar, and placed over one of 
the doors of the fortress! As I imagined that he intended to 
demolish other parts of this elegant edifice, which seemed doomed 
to destruction, [I took the liberty of remonstrating on the impro. 
pricty of his proceedings. He pointed to the Parthenon! to the 
Caryatid portico! and to the Erechthcion! and answered, with a 
singularly enraged tone of voice, ‘ What right have you to com- 
plain?) Where are now the marbles which were taken by your 
countrymen from the temples ??”’ Vol. I. P. 352. 


We rejoice to hear that Lord Guildford, by an honourable 
act of private munilicence, has removed the disgraceful pilas- 
ter (KFAPINO® EMIOTET was the inscription which it bore) 
which supplied the place of the Pandrosian Caryatis, now in 
the British Museum, His Lordship has substituted in its 
place a statue of artificial stone, made from a cast of the ori- 
ginal figure. ‘The monument of Lysicrates and the Theseion 
were preserved from violence solely through their consecra- 
tion to religious purposes. 

There was a laudable practice some years ago of fining 
dilapidators. A Voivode of Athens, for the sake of the ma- 
terials, threw down the single column which stood at the 
western extremity of the Olympeion ; the Pacha of Egripos, 
demanded seventeen purses as a compensation for the offence. 
After the destruction of this columu, the three nearest to it 
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were heard every night distinctly to lament the loss of their 
sister; nor did their terrific marmurs cease till the profane 
Voivode was poisoned. Even new the temple is under su- 
pernatural protection. ‘‘ You know where the sequins are,” 
said an old woman, surprised to see Mr. Dodwell drawing its 
rains with bis camera obscura, ‘‘ but with all your magic you 
cannot conjure them into your box! for a black watches them 
all day, and at night jumps from column to column.” Why 
were not the Pacha of Egripos, and the Negro Griffin at their 
ts, when the Arimaspian invaded them in 1801? 

Mr. Dodwell made numerous excavations among the 
Pirean tombs, and discovered many interesting remains. A 
night adventure in his excursion to Hymcttos, we must leave 
bim to relate himself. 


“ The monastery of Sirgiani is about half a mile from the ruins 
of Elike, and one hour and forty minutes, or about four miles and 
a half from Athens. We arrived there in the evening; and, to 
our great surprise, found it completely deserted, and the doors 
fastened! The prospect of passing the night in the open air, at 
this season of the year, and in a spot remarkable for its humidity, 
made us take a liberty which we should not otherwise have done ; 
but for which we were confident that the hegowmenos, or abbot, 
ould accept our apology upon our return to Athens, Witha 
sreat deal of difficulty, and some danger, we scaled the lofty walls. 
Vhen we entered, the night was closing in; and a deep silence 
prevailed throughout the cells; the occupants of which seemed to 
have recently retired. The store-rooms were open, and well 
furnished with jars of Hymettian honey, ranged in neat order: 
next were large tubs of ives and from the roof hung rows of 
grapes, pomegranates, and figs. 

“* The only inhabitants left in the convent were some cats, who 
seemed to welcome us in the absence of their masters. We took 
complete possession of the place, and feasted on the produce of 
the deserted mansion, which seemed to have been prepared for 
our reception. We barricadoed the doors with great»poles ; and, 
as it grew dark, expected to hear the astonished monks demand- 
ing admittance: but they did not come; and no noise during the 
night disturbed the tranquillity of our solitary abode. We slept 


in a room, to which we ascended by a ladder, which we pulled up 
after us."’ Vol.I. P. 485. 


For several nights they used the monastery as their dor- 
mitory in the same manner, and, strange as it may seem, 
encountered neither wandering spectre, nor sleeping beauty 
in its deserted cloysters. 

The Turks of Athens are not much more enlightened 


than their countrymen elsewhere. When the Disdar saw the 
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Parthenon retlected, in all its lines and colours, by the 
exmera obscura, he stroked his beard, and contented himself 
with repeating, ‘ Alla Masch. Allah!” several times. Bri 
when some of his soldiers happened accidentally to pass by, 
and appeared in motion on the paper, he became outrageous, 
called Mr. Dodwell, “ pig, devil, and Bonaparte,” and told 
him that he might take away the temple, and all the stones of 
the citadel, but that he (the Disdar) never would permit his 
soldiers to be conjured into the box. Mr, Dodwell, in reply, 
threatened to put him into the box, and that he should find 
ita very diflicult matter to get out again. ‘The Turk stared 
with fear and astonishment, retired as soon as possible, and 
kept ont of the way ever afterwards. By another ‘Tark, of 
no snail consequence, our traveller was once asked whether 
England was as lirge as Athens, whether we did not poss 
most of our time in ships, and go about in boats from house 
to house. 

Much as we have been told of the beauty of the Roma‘ka, 
we suspect that this dance, in truth, has neither grace, ele 
gance, nor activity; according to Mr. Dodwe'l’s account, it 
is nothing more than a heavy, clownish jamping alternately 
with each foot. In spite of Lady M. W. Montagu, the 
nodern Greek music is equally deficient in good taste with 
their dancing; it is more noisy than harmonious. We may 
judge something of its style, when we are told that the only 
foreign air which has been completely naturalized is Mal- 
brouk—every body however sings—love, of course, is the 
principal topic of song; and they love in songs like these— 
“ If the sky was paper, and the sea was ink, it would be in- 
suflicient to write down the troubles of a heart absent from 
the object of its adoration.” ‘‘ Oh may the mountains sink 
down, and Athens be seen, where my love walks abont like a 
goose!” An animal which of all others, as its gait is most 
slow and heavy, is supposed in these countries to be the most 
e‘evaut. | 

An interesting adventure occurred to Mr. Dodwell, during 
his stay in Athens. ‘The Disdar, like a second Clodius, had 
the rashness to intrude upon the mysteries of the female bath. 


« Fominee loca clausa Deer, fontesque piandos 
Impuné, et nullis sacra retecta viris.”’ 


He was discovered; and as the insult was inexpiable, was 
compelled to fly from the vengeance of the outraed husbands, 
Mr. Dedwell resided at that time in the convent of the Catho- 
lic Missionaries. One night, after all within the walls of the 
monastery had retired to rest, a stranger knocked loudly at 
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the gate, and in a voice of deep distress implored admission. 
It was the Disdar who had returned in disguise. He was for 
a long time refused, but through Mr. Dodwells interference, 
whe, notwithstanding the incivilities which he had received, 
very generously interested himself on behalf of the unfortu- 
nate e exile, at last was suilered to enter. 


* The Disdar, of a violent and rapacious character, was about 
forty years of age, of a noble and imposing appearance, with a 
fine flowing black beard, and habited in searlet and gold. His wife 
was a Greek, and his | amily was numerous. The convent is situ- 
ited at no great distance from the Acropolis; and one of the 
rooms which [ oceupied was opposite to the eastern extremity of 
that fortress, When the Disder became a little tramquillized, by 
the conseious security of his retreat, the domestic affections, of 
which [ showd not have previously thought him so susceptible, 
began to operate powerlully upon ins breast ; and he warmly en- 
treated me to procure him an opportunity of beholding his wife 
and children from my window. The secrot of his return to Athens 
was contined to the monks, myself, and our servants; but it re- 
quired considerable precautions to prevent the disclosure; and, at 
the same time, to obtain for the distressed individual the particular 
gratification which he sought. It was agreed that I should pay a 
visit to his wite, who lived in the Acropolis, and should arrange 
with her the three stated periods of each day, at which she should 
shew herself, and her children, at the castern battlement. The 
poor woman received me at first with trembling apprehension, and 
cautious reserve, an! the more so from her knowledge of my pre- 
vious dissensions with her husband, After much persuasion, how- 
ever, | suceeeded in conducting her to the appointed spot ; where 
1 shewed her the Disdar, who Pas anxiously watching for his wile 
with a telescope, which [ had lent him for the purpose. This un- 
expected sight of one whom she appears to have tenderly loved, 
was too much for her natural unaflected sensibility. She uttered 
a seream of joy, and fainted in my arms, This incident was 
alarming; for if any Turk had been passing at the moment, the 
retreat of the Disdar would probs ibly have been discovered, or else 
I should have incurred the suspicion of an improper familiarity 
with the wife of a Musulman, and my situation would have been 
hardly less perilous than that from which I was labouring to ex- 
tricate the Disdar. Fortunately, however, her house was not far 
off, to which [conducted her with some danger and considerable 
dithculty. 

* When she reached her home, and recovered from her surprise, 
she expressed her gratitude in the most affecting manner ; and in 
her contidence unveiled her face, whieh exhibited the undissembled 
lineaments of care and woe. Her eldest son, a tine youth of about 
fitteen years of age, was called im, and entrusted with the secret 

lus futher’s return, and place of concealment, The same m- 
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formation was also confided to his eldest daughter, who, however, 
did not make her appearance. The other children were not of a 
sufficient age to be the depositories of such an important commu- 
nication; but they all accompanied their mother to the eastern 
battlement, without being at all conscious of the purpose for which 
they went ; and little suspecting’ that they were affording to their 
afficted father a spectacle of unspeakable delight.” Vol, IT. P. 28. 


These distant visits were renewed daily during Mr, Dod- 
well’s stay, and a promise of continued protection after his 
departure was given by the Prior, who in the course of time 
brought about a reconciliation, and restored the Disdar to his 
commund of the Acropolis. 

The birds of Athens are particularly tame; and crows, in 
contradiction to Apotlonins, Pliny, and Dr. Chandler, not only 
ly into, and over the Acropolis, butfrequently build on the 
Parthenon. A-small hawk was aconstant guest at Mr. Dod- 
well’s dinner table, till he took offence one day on ac cidentally 
burning his bill. ‘The frogs still continue to croak in Aris- 
lophanic chorus, and the Tettix to chatter like an old 
Trojan. The ants of Herodotus need no longer excite our 
surprise, for the Athenian gardens abound with such as carry 
large wasps in their mouths with seeming facility. 

The beauty of the 'Thessalian scenery is vividly described 
by Mr. Dodwell, more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Thermopylee ; and he certainly traversed the Vale of Tem 
with a more favourable impression of the correctness of the 
acoounts which Pliny and Aflian have left, of its alternate 
voluptuousness and sublimity, than ws can find in the papers 
of Mr. Hawkins. At Larissa, the guide who accompanied 
the travellers from Athens, begged them, in breathless baste, 
to come and look at some horses, of such size and shape as he 
was certain they had never seen before. He was right, for 
these horses were camels, which begin to be common in 
Macedon and Thrace, and (we beg pardon both of Herodotus 
and Nenophon,) live on very good terms with their friends, 
the horses and the asses. At Ampelakia, their Greek host 
had ae received a most useful protection from the Vivier 
of Ali Pasha, who had not neglected to demand its full value 
in return. The document which contained it began as fol- 
lows: “ We, the grand Vizier of Ali Pasha, declare that 
Papatheodoro, of Ampelakia, shall neither be stung by the 
flies, nor bitten by the serpent.” Such, in the oriental style, 
are the titles of the collectors of parochial rates and king's 
luxes. 

Wevconsider the journey in the Peloponnesus to be by far 
the most interesting portion of these volumes, but any at- 
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tempt to abridge it would be unjust and endless. We had 
marked much for citation as we proceeded, but every fresh 
page added a fresh heap to our already overgrown materials, 
and we were obliged to desist in toto. The scholar, and the 
lover of the arts will, we doubt not, be more obliged to us for 
referring them to the work itself, than fer mutilating and 
garbling it by disjointed extracts. This expedition in parts 
was attended with no inconsiderable risk. At [thome, the 
neighbourhood of which was reported to be the haunt of ban- 
ditti, the travellers very prudently committed themselves to 
the charge of some stout and well-armed Kleisouriotes. This 
precaution was by no means unnecessary: in passing the 
village of Alatouri, they witnessed a regular battle between 
one hundred and forty thieves and about as many Greeks and 
Turks, and were sufficiently near to see the movements of 
the combatants reflected on paper by the camera obscura, 
and to distinguish the smoke of every musket that was fired, 
The banditti, under the command of their leader Captain 
(eorge, effected a retreat to their strong holds, This ma- 
rauding warrior some years afterwards entered the English 
service, and informed Sir William Gell that he remembered 
eing Mr. Dodwel! and his companions pass by, and that 
if I 'e had not been otherwise oceupied he should ‘have taken 
t! ‘hem all, though as they were Milordoi he would not have hurt 
hem. He was delighted with Sir William Gell’s accurate 
spent e of the country, and complimented him by saying, 
“This Milordos knows the ground as well as if he had been 
a thief himself!” 

Proceeding in the direction of Fthome, they found another 
deserted monastery. Ovxen end pigs were in the court-yard, 
a fire on the hearth, and two cats (not white) enjoying the 
tragments of a recent dinner. Butnot asingle human being. 
They wished to pass the night in this comfortable abode, 
hat their gnords were pans ‘strack at the silence and deso- 
lation of the convent, in which, notwithstanding, they per- 
snaded themselves that the thieves were concealed. Accord- 
ingly, with much reluctance, they continved their journey to 
Maura Matra, on the ruins of Messene, where they were re- 
ceived im the Papa's cottage. ‘They occupied one end of a 
long room, while the danghter of their host at the other end 
war delivered of a fine boy in the course of the night. bt was 
not hewever till they approached the plain of Megalopolis, 
that their sitnation hecame most critical. 


‘ The villagers, seeing that we were determined to penetrate 
through the forest, where it was supposed the thieves were con- 
cealed, joined onr party to the number of about twenty, with their 
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agha at their head. We crossed the river Helisson, and plunging 
into a thick forest of oaks, in the course of a few minutes found our- 
selves in the presence of a small party of the thieves, who were 
secreted in the wood. My Turk Torahim, and one of the villagers 
of Sinino, immediately rushed upon a sturty ruffian, and with some 
danger secured him, and tied his arms together. The rest, being 
inferior to us in number, fled into*the forest without making the 
least resistance, and while we were eagerly, but incautiously pur- 
suing them, we were unexpectedly drawn into an ambuseade, and 
found ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth of bashes and morasses, 
and surrounded by a large band of robbers, who imperatively or- 
dered us instantly to prostrate ourselves before them. Some of our 
party, however, firing upon the thieves, we were answered by an 
immediate discharge of pistols and musquetry, and two of our men 
fell, badly wounded, ‘This was the signal for general slaughter, 
and our escape appearing impossible, and resistance useless, we 
expected immediately to pay dear for our inconsiderate temerity. 
At this critical moment, loud voices were heard, with the approach - 
ing galloping and neighing of horses; and, in another instant, 
about three hundred Turkish horsemen, headed by the voivode of 
Kariténa, who was in search of the robbers, rushed to the spot 
where we stood, and taking us all for thieves, trampled some of our 
party under their horses feet; but as they were not long before 
they perceived their mistake, they recommenced their pursuit of 
the robbers ; and I never beheld a more animating spectacle, or 
witnessed a more singular conflict. The Turkish costume formed 
a striking assemblage of military glitter; and this, blended with the 
gay caparisons, and gorgeous trappings of their horses, moving 
rapidly along, at times appearing, disappearing, and re-appearing 
among the trees, and chequering the shade of the forest with sud- 
den gleams of coloured light, formed altogether a rich and inte- 
resting picture. We must also recollect that it derived an additi-, 
eval attraction from the danger we had escaped, and the security 
we then enjoyed. Ina few minutes we came . with the thieves, 
and although they formed the main body of one hundred and forty 
Greeks, yet they were so unprepared for this general attack, that 
they dispersed, and were indebted four their safety to the dense intri- 
cacies of the forests, and the precipitous ruggedness of the moun- 
tains, Only seven of our men were wounded during the day ; se- 
veral of the thieves were badly wounded ; one was killed, and five 
were taken prisoners, and sent to Tripolitza, where they were be- 
headed. They were badly clothed, extremely dirty, and had very 
little money or ammunition. They belonged to the grect band of 
Captain George Kolokotrone, whom we had so lately seen fighting 
at the foot of Ithome.’”’ Vol, Il. p. 371. 


Many fragments still exist on the site of Sparta, notw th- 
standing the more than Gothic treatment which this city, 
m common with many of its sisters, esperienced from the 
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stepid and insensible barbarism of the Abbé Fourmont. As 
the history of this Frenchman is not very generally known, 
we consider it a point of daty to give as wide a range to his 
infamy as it can obtain from the circulation of our Review. 
The Abbé Fourmont travelled in Greece in 1729, by order 
of Louis X V.: on his return to France, he published a vast 
mass of inscriptions, the most curious parts of which are those 
copied at Sparta and Amyklai. If it was not that his own 
letters still exist in the king’s libra y at Paris, and that Mr. 
Dodwell mournfully corroborates the assertions which they 
contain, few would be found to believe that this Dilettante 
ostentatiously avows himself the deliberate author of more 
ravages than Greece has suffered since the time of Alaric— 
mark his own words : 


*« ¢ Je lai fait, non pas raser, mais abattre de fonden comble. II 
n’y a plus de toute cette grand ville, une pierre sur une autre,’ &e, 
—* Depuis plus de trente jours, trente, et quelques fois quarante 
ou soixante ouvriers, abattent, detruisent, exterminent la ville de 
Sparte,’ &c.—-* Je n’ai plus que quatre tours a demolir,’? &c.-- 
‘ A vous parler franchement, je m’etonne de cette expedition. Je 
n’ai point lu que depuis le renouvellement des lettres, il soit venu 
dans l’esprit de quelqu’un de bouleverser ainsi des villes entiéres,’ &c. 
—* Dans le moment que je suis occupé a la derniére destruction de 
Sparte, &c. Imaginez vous, si vous pouvez, dans quelle joye je suis. 
Elle est des plus grandes; mais elle seroit extréme si on m’avoit 
laisse faire encore quelque temps. Mantinée, Stymphalus, Pallan- 
tion, Tegee, et sur tout Olympia et Némée, meritoient bien que 
je les renversasse de fond en comble; j’en ai lautorité,’ &.— 
* J'ai, chemin faisant, cherche les anciennes villes de ce pays, et 
jen ai detruit quelques unes; entte autres Hermione, Trezene, 
Tyrins, la moitie de la citadelle d’ Argos, Phliasia, Plineos, ct apres 
avoir perce dans la Magne autant que la prudence I'a pu permetire, 
je suis depuis six semaines, occupe a la derniére ct totale destruc- 
tion de Sparte,’ &c.—* Si en renversant ses murs et ses temples, si 
en ne luissant pas une picrre sur une autre au plus petit de ses 
sacellums, son lieu sera dans la suite ignore, j'ai au moins de quoi 
la faire reconnoitre, et c’est quelque chose, je n’awois gue ce moyen 
2 pour rendre lustre mon voyage, &c.—* Quand j'aurai totalement 
detruit Sparte et Amycles, jirai a Naples de Romanie,’ &c.—* Ce 
n'est pourtant qu’en agissant de cette manicre gue lon peut etre 
utile awx lettres. Sparte est la cinquiéme ville de Morée que j’at 
renversce, Ilermione ct Trezene ont subi le méme sort—je n‘ni pas 
pardonne a Argos, a Phiiasia,’ &e.—* Je suis actucllement occupé 
a detruire jusqu’a la pierre fondamentale du temple d' Apollon 
Amyclcen,’ &c.—* J’en detruirois méme d’autre avec autant de 
fucilite, si on me laissoit faire?’ Vol. IL. p. 407. 


Whether this despicable wretch was influenced by a base, 
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and almost insane ambition to be distinguished, and like 
“the youth who fired the Ephesian dome, ” was careless of 
the means; or whether he deastovee tf inse riptions to prevent 
the discovery of his own palceographical forgeries, and iwt 
postures, still remains a doubt. We detest the selfish spirit 
which induced a late antiquarian, who otherwise deserved 
well of the arts, to melt his duplieate coins into a pair of 
candlesticks ; but this petty offence sinks into nothing before 
the gigantic crime of Pourmont. It is not foryotten on the 
spot which witnessed it. ‘The guide who accompanied Mr. 
Dod well to jthe ruins of Sparta, afier pointing out some di - 
taehed inscriptions, carefully turned them over, and con- 
cealed them under the bushes. He did so, he said, to pre- 
serve them; because many years ago a French Milordos, 
after having copied some inscriptions, defaced and chisselied 
out the letters. Many fine slabs of marble upon inspection, 

bore visible marks of this barbarous erasure. 

Mr. Dodwell continued his journey until the period during 
which he was allowed to travel on parole (for he was a de- 
tenu) had expired. Tle then surrendered himself to the 
French General at Civita Vecchia, who thought this adher- 
ence to the laws of honour, so impossible, that he committed 
hima close prisoner to a miserable dungeon till he had in- 
spected his papers. 

We do not find much reason to hope, from any thing con- 
tained in these volumes, for a politic al amelioration of Greece. 
Mr. Dodwell is chary of his opinions on this point. He 
once observes, “f that he never found any ‘Turkish insolence 
or brutality so disgusting, as the little des pic able pride and 
low impertinence of the contemptip! e aad filthy imbhabitants 
of Poros 2” an island inhabited by independent Greeks, who, 
though rich and industrious traders, have all the insolence 
of ‘“* emancipated slaves, and are chaiacterised by an over- 
bearing and contemptnous manner, which is far more offen- 
sive than the haughty, though genteel and dignified de- 
portment of the ‘Purks.” This is no very favourable speci- 
men of the fruits of liberty on that soil: indecd it is ratherga 
change of masters than absolute independence that the Greeks 
look for. When Mr. Dodwell was drawing the ruins of 
Thespeia, some countrymen ‘came round him and expressed 
their hi appiness to see him taking plans for the King of the 
Franks. Karo, xaAo, xas0 T UpMOs KIb mrGe 0 Ppayxos was the 
burden of their sell-gr siulation. They liked the Milordoi, 
and were it not that we eat meat on fast days, they believed 
that we should be Christians. In spite of this liking they 
had no high opinion of our sagacity, and were willing 
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enough to profit by any seeming lack of it. At Sicyon when 
they had sold Mr. Dodwell all the coins which they pos- 
cessed, they went into the fields to pick ep cows, horns, 
lorses hoofs, and bits of bones, which they offered to him 
as antiques. 

The mixture of languages which pervades these countries, 
sometimes occasions a whimsical confusion, The moderm 
Port Raphte takes its name from the Araphinades of Strabo. 
Quan island in this Port remains an headless statue (pro- 
Lably of Apollo) in a sitting posture. Raphtes, in moderti 
(iveek, signilics a Tailor, and this statue is called Raphton- 
Voula, © The Tailor’s daughter.” The Italians following 
ile genius of their tongue, named Mount Hymettus, Monte- 
matto, with as little perversion as could reasonably be ex- 
pected; such as it is, however, the Greeks and ‘Turks of 
\thens have adopted it by a literal translation of the Italian 
name. "The former cul. it Tpedrofouve, the latter Delli-dag ; 
beth of which words signify the mad mountain. 

Superstitions, and many of classical origin, abound every 
where in Greece. While Mr. Dodwell was one day drawing 
the exterior of a sepulchral chamber near Athens, two 
‘Turkish woinen wished to drive him away, as they had some- 
thing important to do in the cave. Finding that neither 
abuse nor threats availed, one stood centine! at the mouth, 
aud the other having entered and remained a short time, 
they both went away, warning him not to go in at his peril. 
fis Greek servant assured him that they had been sacrificing 
to the M Ja oor Destinies, and on his knees intreated him 
not fo disturb these fatal sisters, who were doubtless feasting 
eo the banquet which tie piety of the womea had provided. 
in spite of these obtestations Vir. Dodwell persisted, and he 
found in the inner chamber, a cup of honey and wh te al- 
monds, acake on a napkin, and a vase of aromatic nerbs 
burning. ‘The Greek cn his master’s return trembled vio 
lently, and crossing himself frequently, insisted on quitting 
lis service, assuring him that some great mistortune would 
speedily punish his caring impiety. Mr. Dodweii not be- 
lieving that the ass who carried his drawmg apparatus was a 
metamorphosed sophist, gave him the vetive cake to eat. 
ile perceived no change of form, but the anmai grew 
restive, and to the great triumph of the Greek, ran away 
kicking and braying till he broke the camera obscura which 
wis on his back. 

Every cavern about Athens hos its peculiar virtues. 
ne provides husbands, avother chiidrcn, and a third, if 
properly venerated, assists in the accomplishment of revenge. 














In the latter case the evil spirits are to be fed, not on honey 
and almonds, but with a piece of a priest's cap, oF a rag from 
his clothes. A log of wood burnt at one ead. with some 
hairs twisted round it, placed seerctly at night before the 
door of an enemy, inevitably effects his destruction. This 
curse was imprecated on Signor Logotheti, the English agent, 
while Mr. Dodwell was at Athens, but the Signor wisely coun- 
teracted its baneful influence by frankincense and holy water. 
The blade bone of a lamb, seraped, is an infallible oracle. 
The Greeks call this mode of divination mMearouayvrea: the 
Scotch Highlanders, who use a very similar magic, term 
it Sleinanachd. In Greece, as in all other countries, the 
principal actors of these forbidden rites are old women. The 
evil eye is still fatal to children, and to prevent its effects the 
same remedies must be applied which were in use among 
their forefathers. 


“ The first place where I discovered this superstition was in the 
island of Corfu. I was taking a view near a cottage, into which 
I was kindly invited, and hospitably entertained with fruit and 
wine. Two remarkably fine children, the sons of my host, were 
playing about the cottage ; and as I wished to pay a compliment to 
the parents, I was lavish in my praises of their children. But when 
I had repeated my admiration two or three times, an old woman, 
whom I suppose to have been the grandmother, became agonized 
with alarm, and starting up, she dragged the children towards me, 
and desired me to spit in their faces. This singular request excited 
so much astonishment, that I concluded the venerable dame to be 
disordered in her intellects. But her importunities were immedi- 
ately seconded, and earnestly enforced, by those of the father and 
mother of the boys. I was fortunately accompanied a a Greek, 
who explained to me, that in order to destroy the evil effects of my 
superlative encomiums, the only remedy was, for me to spit in the 
faces of the children. I could no longer refuse a compliance with 
their demands, and I accordingly performed the unpleasant office in 
as moderate a manner as possible. But this did not satisty the su- 
perstitious cottagers ; and it was curious to see with what perfect 
tranquillity the children underwent this nasty operation ; to which 
their beauty had probably frequently exposed them, 

“ The mother then took some dust from the ground, and mixing 
it with some oil, from a lamp which was burning before a picture 
of the Virgin, put a small patch of it on their foreheads. We then 
parted pertectly good friends; but they begged of me never to 
praise their children again.” Vol. II. p. 35. 


Mr. Dodwell will perceive that our object in this review 
of his elaborate work, has rather been to draw up an article 
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with which our readers may be entertained, than to exhibit a 
wreat deal of pseudo learning by a critical examination of the 
use which he has made of his extensive acquaintance with clas- 
sical literature. It is however from this last, that his volumes 
will acquire and deserve their permanent reputation ; and it 
is but common justice to add that wherever we have followed 
his steps we have found him treading on very certain ground. 
Other travellers have faithfully presented us with the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of these interesting countries, but 
we are indebted to Mr. Dodwell for having ‘most successfully 
filled up a chasm in our literature, by connecting existing 
authorities with existing objects, and forming, as it were a 
Catalogue Raisonnée of all that remains, or is wanting of 
Grecian Art. We would recommend to future tourists, two 
very useful novelties in these pages; a nice orthography of 
proper names, and an accurate distinction of the ambiguous 
syllables by their appropriate marks of quantity. We take 
our leave of this author with ev ery possible feeling of respect; 


he has presented us with a work of sound learning, good 
iaste, and lasting utility. 








Art. HL. A Critical Examination of the First Principles 
of Geology: ina Series of Essays. By G. B. Greenough, 


President of the Geological Society, FRIIS. F.LS. 
Longman and Co. 18]9. 


IN no department of scientific enquiry has the change of 
opinion been Bre ater or more sudden in these latter days, 
than in a ‘ology Nor has this change been confined to 
matters of mere detail, or to h: isty inferences from subordi- 
nate facts; on tae co ntrary, it has extended to the leading 
prine iples of the science itself, as well as te the most com- 
prehensive conclusions which have been founded upon these 
principles. Indeed the new lights which have just been 
struck out, and the { fac ts rex ‘ently brought into view, are so 
numerous and important, that no theory whatsoever is any 
longer able to stand its ground against the host of objec- 
tions which are thereby furnished against it. Every thing in 
geology is agin thrown loose ; every fact is insulated ; ‘and 
every observation resting upon its own authority is allowed 
to go no farther than to “the establishment of the particular 
phenomenon which itt makes known. In short, we are no 
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Yonger permitted to doubt, that, in this field of study as in 
many others, philosophers have attempted to interpret na- 
ture before they became acquainted with her symbols, or at 
least have endeavoured to draw her meaning from too re- 
stricted an acquaintance with the intricate language which 
they have undertaken to decypher. 

“ There is,” saith the wise monarch, “ a time to build up, 
and a time to pull down that which hath been built ; a time 
to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together :” 
and, of a verity, in the eyes of the President of the Geolo- 
gical Society, the present time scemeth to be that wherein 
aman of his calling may justly pull down and scatter abroad. 
His hook contains a greater number of facts, collected from 
a greater variety of authors, than we have ever seen in so 
small a compass, or indeed in any other work of any size ; 
and it may, we think, from its object and general character, 
be not improperly denominated a dictionary of objections. 
He attempts no theory of his own ; and he has nearly proved, 
we fear, that all such attempts have hitherto been useless, or 
positively hurtful to the science which they were meant to 
promote. Perhaps, on some occasions, he carries his de- 
mokshing process rather too far, and gives an undue weight 
to facts which only seem to militate against the conclusions of 
former writers, and this merely because they have that ten- 
dency; but, upon the whole, this “ critical examination” cannot 
fail to command the attention of all geologists ; to make them 
use their hammers instead of their pens ; and, above all, to 
convince them that the t:me is not yet arrived, when it would 
be safe to call any man ‘ master,’ in their favourite science. 

It is amusing to reflect how effectually in the case of this 
study, the advancement of knowledge has checked the pro- 
gress of system. Buta little time ago, we had a variety of 
theories, any one of which was deemed sufficient to explain 
all the mysteries of geology, and to lay open all the grand 
processes of nature in the formation of the high land and 
the valley, of the mineral depositories, and of all the riches 
of the metallic vein: and now, we have nothing more than 
the plainer maxims of one or two neglected hypotheses, and 
these too are found to deserve less contidence, in proportion as 
our actual acquaintance with the constituent parts of the 
earth becomes more complete. How compact and finished 
were the systems of Burnet and Woodward, and Whiston 
and Buffon, in the last age; and how perfect in all their 
parts, were the theories of Hutton and Weiner, not a dozen 
years ago! From the little which they themselves had seen, 
or which they had gathered from others, these authors has- 
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tened to conclusions; giving an universality to the operations 
of certain natural agents, and an uniformity to the actual 
condition of the earth, altogether inconsistent with fact, and 
which have been nearly all disproved by subsequent obser- 
vation. The world, in short, is completely tired of theory 
on this subject, where, of all others, theory has run riot to 
the greatest extent ; and now every geologist must come for- 
ward, provided with a large stock of new facts, on which 
to ground his speculations, otherwise he will assuredly be 
treated with neglect. The days are gone by, when ingenious 
conjecture was allowed to occupy the place of actual know- 
ledge ; and, at the present juncture, accordingly, it is not the 
man of the liveliest imagination, but the man of the greatest 
industry who is listened to with the most respect. 

The volume of Mr. Greenough is written in the form of 
essays ; which are eight in number, and on the following 
subjects: ‘“‘ Stratification ;” ‘‘ Figure of the Earth;” “ On 
the Inequalities which existed on the Surface of the Earth, 
previously to diluvian Action, and on the Causes of these 
Inequalities 5° ** On Formations ;” ‘‘ On the Order of Suc- 
cession in Rocks ;” ‘‘ On the Properties of Rocks as con- 
nected with their respective Ages ;” ‘‘ On the History of 
Strata as deduced from their fossil contents ;” ‘‘ On mineral 
Veins.” We will make a few remarks on most of these to- 
pics, though not exactly in the order in which they are here 
arranged ; and first of Stratification. 

Every one knows how long and how pertinaciously geolo- 
gists have disputed the point whether granite be generally 
stratified or not; and our author affords good reason for be- 
lieving that all the arguments which have been urged on the 
question, as it respects that particular rock, may be applied 
to several of the principal members of all the three great 
formations. Even as to the fleetz rocks, where we should 
expect the best defined stratification, Brieslan affirms that 
the strata are oiten false, confined to the surface, and are 
the mere effect of decomposition: so that, on one side, you 
see them disposed in one direction ; on the other, in a con- 
trary direction. And Dr. Pacard remarks, (we quote from 
Mr. Greenough,) that what appear to be beds, particularly 
in mountainons tracts, are often not so in reality, the ap- 
pearance being given by fissures, veins, furrows, zones, 
folds, &c. It is moreover observed by Professor Jameson, 
that the seams of the strata, or those Jines which are said in 
all cases to mark the boundaries of a stratum, do not always 
continue throughont the whole mountain range. When, in 
add.tion to these facts, which no one can dispute, we like- 
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wise find it stated, that two or more sets of parallel planes 
are sometimes found occurring in the same rock, so as to 
meet perpendicularly or obliquely, and that the thickness of 
beds or strata, is by no means uniform, but varies consider- 
ably in different parts of their course, we can no longer be 
at a loss to understand why mineralogists of the highest cha- 
racter and acuteness, should have differed in opinion, as to 
the stratification of the same individual mountain, and even 
of insulated masses of rock well exposed to the eye. For 
example, Professor Jameson maintains, that the stratifica- 
tion is very distinct at Goatfield, the principal mountain in 
Arran; Professor Playfair maintained the contrary. Dr. 
Hutton, again, could never observe any regular structure in 
granite, except that of divisions, to which the shrinking of 
the mass after consolidation was supposed to give rise ; whilst 
Humboldt, on the other hand, finds granite everywhere 
arranged in strata, which moreover in all parts of the world, 
according to him, have the same dip and the same direc- 
tion. 

We ourselves are decidedly of opinion, that there is not 
in the primitive rocks that well defined and regular stratifi- 
cation, which would denote the process of a mechanical de- 
composition of the constituent’ ingredients. The huge 
masses of granite, limestone, porphyry, quartz, and gneiss, 
which compose the greater part of primitive mountains, do 
not in fact present that orderly succession of parallel layers, 
which only wecan regard as synonimous with stratification. 
On the contrary, nothing can be more irregular and capri- 
cious, than is the direction of those lines which are sup- 
posed to separate the strata, in all such rocks as we have now 
specified ; and it is clearly because mineralogists have not 
agreed upon the precise idea of separation, which, when 
applied to rocky substances, constitutes stratification, that 
we are still exposed to so much ambiguity and dispute in 
perusing their writings. Marerents or furrows, diversifying 
the surface or penetrating a little into the body of a rock, 
are, by no means, to be regarded as the outlines of tabular 
beds, or as a proof that the mass is composed throughout of 
a distinct series of large mineral plates. The Wernerians, 
we are therefore compelled to say, insist too indiscrimi- 
nately upon the stratification of granite, as well as of other 
primitive rocks ; a doctrine which is certainly not easily re- 
conciled with their notion that all such rocks are crystalline 
in their structure, and which can in no other respect be of 
any use to them, except in so far as it is opposed to the 
Plutonic views of the Huttonians, in relation to the origin 
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of granite. Ii this rock were spouted up frem below, ina 
liquid mass, it is not likely that it would assume a stratified 
form; and it seems to have been chiefly with the intention 
of opposing the hy pothesis lLere alluded to, that the disciples 
of the Freyberg school have laboured so sedulously to make 
out the stratification of this mineral. 

Mr. Greenough has collected a great number of valuable 
facts in regard to the position of rocky masses, and gives a 
good abridgement of the arguments for and against the ori- 
ginal inclination of strata. In animadverting, however, 
upon My, Piayfair’s opinion, he falls into a blunder not to 
have been expected in a book by the President of the Geolo- 
gical Soc ety. Our readers know that the Huttonians ex- 
plain the phenomena of inclination in the posture of stratified 
rocks, ws well as the several degrees of disruption and con- 
tortion to whieh they have been subjected, on the principle 
that these recks aiter having been formed by deposition, in 
horizontal stvata, were lifted while yet flexible and ductile, 
ina direction from below upw ards ; and that owing to gravity 
and the resistance of the muss, this direction became oblique, 
and the lateral toerce occasioned contorsions, In reference 
fo this statement Mr. Greenough remarks, “‘ I do not under- 
stand how erysiailine strata could be so lifted, while flexible 
and ductile, Leceuse ia regard to these there is no middle 


% 


stage between Guidity and rcoustlidetion 2 forgetting that the 
Huttonians view the atyat 1 in question not as crystalline, but 
as pure mechanical deposits, gradually consolidated by the 
action of heat at the botiom of the sea. 

On stratification, considered at large, our aathor holds 
the common pinion; which is, that all mineral bodies pos- 
sessing th:s form must have been deposited from a menstruum, 
holding r their ingredients in solution ; and moreover, that the 
process of deposition must have been repeatedly suspended 
and renewed, at periods of a considerable distance. Had 
the deposition pri oceede d uninterruptedly, the particles de- 
posited, instead of being arranged as we now find them, 
juust, as he justly o hee ‘rves, have followed each other in the 
order of their specific gravity; an argument which applies 
with peculiar force to beds of sandstone, puddingstone, and 
all manner of breccias. Mr. Gieenough’s notions ou this 
subject, therefore, are valuable chiefly where they respect 
disputed facts in the writings of his predecessors, “and thus 
e\lubit the wlaring contradictions which have arisen from the 
want of a precise languege as much, perhaps, as from hasty 
observaten, We thu k, therefore, that his vohim¢ will pro- 
duge, among its ether good fruits, the relinquishment of the 








term stratification altogether, as applied at least to primitive 
yucks ; it being perfectly clear that this term when used with 
a reference to the rocks now named, must mean something 
different from its more common import, when used in rela- 
tion to floetz rocks, Let the reader peruse the following 
description of the Pyrenees, by M. Ramond, which we trans- 
cribe from Mr. Greenough, and then say what he means by 
stratification in primitive mountains. 


“Willany man attempt to explain the disorder which prevails in the 
Pyrenees, by supposing the beds to have been regularly deposited 
in the first i instance, and shifted afterwards by subsidences, shocks, 
convulsions? Sure | am that nature did not so operate at the Pic 
('Eredlitz, where trap petrosilex, &c. wind in and out among 
plane strata of limestone; no, nor at the Pic de Midi, where re- 
ular beds of massive granite, containing beds of limestone no less 
regular, are traversed by whimsical creepers of hornstone, gnoiss, 
and even granite, which have wandered away from the main body 
of that substance. Figure to yourself’ a number of viscid liquors, 
differently coloured, spreading themselves in whirling laminae, in 
the vessel into which they are poured; watch a thick column of 
smoke floating in the air: you will have before you an image of 
the confusion which prevails in these rocks; perhaps an explana- 
tion of it. While the waters were depositing the secondary strata, 
impetuous currents from the south disturbed this process, by 
bringing in a quantity of mud, sand, and rubbish; the struggle of 
the two conflicting masses, the repeated assaults of the one, the 
persevering resistance of the other ;. this is the idea naturally sug- 
gested, on contemplating the contorted veins in these rocks ; it is 
a scene consolidated in a storm, the violence of which’ may still be 
seen in the petrified waves,”’ 


It is now admitted, indeed, on all hands, that crystalliza- 
tion has been employed in giving form to the crust of the 
globe, much more extensively tha in was imagined by any 
ccologist in this country a few years ago; and also, that 
there is a much closer connection than had been supposed 
among the different strata aud masses which enter into its 
COMPO ition. A coi nple ‘te series of ¢« conteinporaneous roc ks, 
the one passing grac tually into the other, has, in several in- 
stances been trac a from the old sandstone into highly crys- 

allized granite; comprehending stenite, porphyry, limestone, 
cut clovslate, micaslate, gneiss, and, in short, all the 
rocks of the eranitic order, or such as are usually denomi- 
nated primitive. An island, for example, ora portion of a 
mountain range, is found to consist of one crystal; and the 
various parts of which it may happen to he composed, sheot 
vat from a kind of nucleus, all passing into one another, by 
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an insensible but intimate mixture of their ingredients, and 
all bearing a definite relation to the central rock, as the point 
of union. We have been assured by an ab'e geologist, who 
lately surveyed the Shetland Isles, that he found the mineral 
bodies of which they are severally composed, associated 
together in the way we have just described ; and that he 
could trace the sandstone, for instance, into quartz, this 
again into gneiss, or into limestone, or primitive greenstone, 
clayslate, and ultimately into granite. It is clear, therefore, 
that rocks united in this manner must be of the same age, 
and that they must also have assumed their present form at 
the sume moment, and from the operation of the same cause. 

In his essay on “ Formations,” Mr. Greenough observes, 
that there two circumstances which are thought to justify our 
assigning to different substances a common antiquity and 
origin, namely, an intermixture of their ingredients, and 
alternate occurrence. But he remarks immediately after, 
that ‘* an intermixture of ingredients proves little more than 
contiguity. Rocks, edinitted to be of very different ages, often 
exhibit it, while it is as often not discoverable in rocks 
thought to be of the same age.” Now in regard to this 
statement, we have no hesitation in asserting that, wherever 
different rocks pass into each other, either by an intermixture 
of their ingredients, or by veins mutually shooting into each 
others masses, these rocks are of contemporaneous formation, 
When, therefore, the author informs us that at Ravinstone, in 
Westmoreland, the passage from mountain limestone into 
yrey-wacke slate is imperceptible ; and that at a short distance 
irom the same spot, the grey-wacke slate, inclined at a high 
angle, is covered by conglomerate, whilst rounded pieces of 
slate are enveloped in the horizontal limestone above, we 
have have no difiiculty in giving it as our opinion, that all 
these rocks are of the same formation. ‘The causes, too, 
upon which the following interrogations are founded, bear all 
upon the same point, and illustrate, more strongly than any 
facts which we have been able to produce could illustrate, 
the position made above, relative to the extent of contempo- 
runeous formation as a geological principle. 


** Who can distinguish,’’ he exclaims, “ the grey-wacke slate 
from the red rab in the neighbourhood of Milford Haven, or in the 
south of Ireland?) Who can say in Herefordshire, where the old 
red ceases and the mountain limestone begins? What mineralogist 
can draw a line of demarcation between the red marle and toad- 
stone at Heavitrec? between the old and the young red on the 
shores of the Bristol Channel? between the young red and mulatto, 
along the vale of Geneva? between mountain limestone and slate, 
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in many parts of Devonshire? between limestone and lias, in the 
district that stretches from Auch to Cahors? between lias and 
mulatto at Argenton? between mountain limestone and clialk, in 
the Italian Alps ?”’ 


We answer these queries in nearly his own words, bein 
ready to “ affirm that the rocks so blending with each other 
are of the same formation.” In truth, the line of distinction 
between the primitive and transitive formations themselves 
was never very clearly drawn, or steadily placed; and it is 
now, in all probability, about to become more uncertain than 
ever. 

‘The doctrine of universal formations seems to imply that a 
certain series of rocks shall always be found following one 
another in the same order; that granite, for example, shall 
always be succeeded by gneiss, this last by micaslate, this 
again by clayslate, or, at all events, that although this series 
may sometimes prove defective in one or two of its members ; 
it will never be found reversed. Grneiss, for instance, may 
be left out, or the mica slate may be wanting, but it is as- 
sumed that although the granite may, in this way, be imme- 
diately followed by clayslate, it will never be seen resting on 
clayslate, or on gneiss, or on micaslate. Further observa- 
tion, however, has demonstrated, that this generalization is 
unfounded, and that all the rocks now mentioned do actually 
alternate with one another in every possible variety. Granite, 
according to Napionne, alternates with gneiss and micaslate, 
on the south of the Taberg, with white stone in the Saxon 
Erzgebirge. It rests, says Raumer, on micaslate, at Reichen- 
stein, in the county of Glatz; at the foot of the Eulenge- 
birge; along the entire ridge of the Riesengebirge; in Moravia 
and the Tyrol. It alternates, says Mr. Greenough, with 
mica slate, at Lugnaguilla, in the county of Wicklow, and 
at Derryclare, in Conemara: and according to Professor 
Jameson himself, the granite mountains in Arran rest on 
clayslate. 

Our author goes on to mention the still more remarkable 
facts, that in the neighbourhood of Cherbourg he observed 
killas or clayslate passing into granite, and dipping beneath 
it: and that examples of the intermixture of these substances 
are numerous in Cornwall, in Wicklow, in the Mourne 
Mountains, at the Lowren-hill, in Galloway, in the Gram- 
pians, and the Isle of Arran. He mentions, too, upon the 
authority of sundry writers, that granite rests upon horn- 
stone slate, at Ehrenberg; that it alternates with it near 
Ischito, on the banks of the river Ingodu ; and at Chalet de 
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Ja Para, near Chamony ; that at Kandy, a village in Tartary, 
it alternates with hornstone; at St. Michael’s Mount, in 
Cornwall with quartz, and that in the Pyrenees it rests upon 
serpentine. He farther informs us, upon similar authorities, 
that granite reposes upon limestone in various parts of France, 
in Corsica, in the Tyrol, and still more frequently in the 
Pyrenees ; Soulavie refers to an adit driven from one of those 
rocks into the other, so that there can be no mistake as to 
their relative position. A later writer, says he, tells us that 
in the ridge last-mentioned, granite, porphyry, trap, cornune, 
petrosilex alternate with limestone, and are so intermixed 
with itat the point of contact, that it is impossible not to con, 
sider all these substances contemporaneous, At one place a 
bed of granite irom 20 to 20 centimetres in thickness, is in- 
cased in a bed of trap, which is itself incased in limestone. 
‘The trap dwindles away till the included granite touches the 
limestone, which is then penetrated by zigzag veins and no- 
dules of granite; and these two recks at their junction are 
firmly cemented together. In the Saxon Erzgebirge, says 
Jameson, in his notes to Von Buch’s Travels in Norway, we 
observe the oldest gneiss covered by clayslate, which con- 
tains beds of flinty slate, greenstone, limestone, aud porphyry ; 
over these rests, in a conformable position, newer granite, 
which alternates with sienite, gneiss, and porphyry. 

The uncertainty which applies to granite as to its true 
place in the series of primitive rocks applies equally to every 
other member of that series. 


« 1f,? says our author, “* we consult Herman on the Urals; 
Von Buch and Hansman on the Norwegian chain; Brongniart on 
the Cotentin; Raumer on the Hartz; Heim on the forest of Tu- 
ringia: Fitchel on the Carpathians; Dolomieu on the Vosges; we 
shall find in each of these districts, anomalies no less remarkable 
than those which have been already detailed. In America, the 
order of succession, which the Wernerian theory ascribes to the 
primitive rocks is so often varied and reversed that Maclure de- 
clares it impossible to arrange them in any regular series.”~~— 
* Groscke states that the Grampians present alternate rocks of 
gneiss, clayslate, micaslate, porphyry, and granite; and the more 
detuiled aud accurate observations of Dr. Maccullock aad Professor 
Jameson have sufficiently established the uncertainty which pre- 
vails, in the succession of the different primitive rocks in the 
northern portion of pur island—'The primitive rocks ought to be 
followed by the transition, but almost every country that has been 
well examined prescnts pumerous instances of transition rocks oc- 
curring in the nvdst of priuitive districts, or primitive in the midst 
gf transition. ‘The writiags of Brechant, Brongniart, Raumer, Voy 
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Buch, &c. abound in instances of this sort. The slate of Snowdon 
and that of Tintagel contain organic remains.”” 


The sixth Essay which is “ on the properties of rocks as 
connected with their respective ages” contains much interest- 
ing matter and much good criticism. Attempts have been 
made to deduce a sort of chronology for rocky bodies, from 
their ingredients; from their structure; from their specific 
gravity; from their consolidation; from stratification or the 
absence of it; from posture in regard to the horizon; from 
their posture relatively to one another; from their dip and 
direction ; from their comparative altitude ; from the metals 
contained in them; and lastly from their fossil contents. We 
cannot..fellew the author through the minute discussion inte 
which these several topics lead him, and it is much too in- 
teresting to justify abridgment. We agree with him, how- 
ever, in the gencral conclusion whic!) resuits from the numer- 
ous facts and clear reasoning which he brings. to bear upon 
the question; being perfectly satisfied that none of the par- 
ticulars just detailed affords a sure criterion of the relative 
antiquity of mountain rocks. As far as our experience 
reaches, says he, granite and gneiss seem to belong, pecu- 
liarly though not exclusively, to the more ancient of these; 
ehalk, clay, sand, marl, luam, and rock-sait, to the more mo- 
dern, Greywacke, sandstone, clayslate, quartz rock, sienite 
pérphyry, greenstone, basalt, serpentine, compact feldspar, 
seem common to both. In general, he concludes, the 
younger rocks exhibit more abraded fragments than the 
others, more bituminous and saline matter, more organic re- 
mains. As to structure, agaia, we have long been periectly 
sitisfied that as there is no rock purely crystalline, so there 
are almost none without some traces of crystallization. The 
oldest contain marks of friction and disintegration in the 
breccias which occasignally enter into their composition ; and 
the newest exhibit tokens that the power of chemical aflinity 
assisted in the aggregation of their mechanical ingredients, 
With regard to comparative altitude, in the third place, it is 
not always found that rocks nominally the oldest are the 
highest in situation. ‘The ridge-of the Jura, composed of se- 
condary recks is, as Mr. Greenough observes, higher than 
the primitive ridges of the Vosges and Bretagny. Mont 
Blane, the highest mountain in Europe, is said not to consist 
of granite; and at all events, its summit is only 128 feet 
higher than that of Mont Rosa, which is composed of strati- 
lied socks.—-The principal heights of the Appenines are of 
secondary limestone.—in the British islands the principal 
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eminences, Ben Nevis, Snowdon, the rocks of Kil ; 
and the mountains of Cumberland are composed either of 
porphyry-slate and compact feldspar or of granular quartz, or 
of slate marked with fossil impression.—Near Huanco, in 
Peru, coal is found at the height of 14,700 feet, whilst the 
highest granite discovered in that country is not more than 
11,500: and to the north of Quito, coal occurs again at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

It is not meant, however, to be concealed that the older 
rocks present certain characters as to their ingredients, their 
structure, and their situation, which generally considered, are 
sufficiently decisive of their antiquity for all the purposes of a 
mineralogical arrangement; and, though they are not such 
as would serve for a directory in an unknown district, and 
upon which a geologist might from knowing a part predict 
relative to the number and succession of all the stony masses 
which any country might contain, still these characters are un- 
questionably such as will readily enable a skilful surveyor to 
determine the relative age of these substances, wherever they 
are subjected to his examination in situ. They answer in 
short for comparison in every individual case ; but they do not 
prove competent for general description or abstract precept. 

The second Essay, “ on the figure of the earth,” is the 
longest, and the most rambling of the whole, and seems to us 
to contain the least, whether of matter or of argument. The 
substance of it is this: ‘There are, as every one sees, great 
inequalities on the surface of the earth, constituting mountain 
and valley, ascent and declivity. What then is the cause of 
these appearances? Exploding the Huttonian fire, which 
has been so useful in throwing up gigantic pyramids of granite, 
and in elevating all the stratified rocks, there remains no 
agent sufliciently powerful for such effects but water in a state 
of violent motion. Vallies have therefore been excavated 
by a great and long continued rush of water, which has alsa 
carried the materials thereby removed to an immense dis- 
tance over the face of low level land; and the mountains ac- 
cording to this hypothesis are only the hardest and least de- 
structible portions of the earth, as it stood at some earlier 
epoch. Are we to understand, then, that the surface of the 
whole globe was all at one time as distant from the centre as 
the top of the highest mountain is now? No, for Mr. 
Greenough has an Essay on the inequalities which existed 
on the surface of the earth previously to diluvian, and on the 
causes of these inequalities ; and among these causes of ine- 
quality he mentions crystallization, sabsidence, volcanoes 
and earthquakes. There is, we imagine, the appearance of a 
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little discrepancy in the opinions contained in Essays 2d and 
3d. ; for in the first of these, we are justified, he assures us, 
in concluding that vallies have in general been formed by the 
action of running water; and consequently that mountains in 

eneral are not the effect of volcanoes, as Lazzaro Moro, 
Rance, Sprengseysen and Kruger supposed; nor of earth- 
quakes according to the doctrine of Ray and Hook ; nor ac- 
cumulations of sand and mud brought together by submarine 
currents, as was imagined by Le Cat. Buffon, Le Maillet, 
and the Bishop of Clogher ; nor crystalline shoots as Ronille 
and La Matherie represent them; nor remnants of subsided 
strata after the notion of De Luc and Hallman: whereas, in 
the latter Essay, we have all the agents here specified intro- 
duced as having been employed in producing the original 
inequalities upon the surface of the earth ; by which inequali- 
ties we can understand nothing else than “‘ vallies in general” 
and “ mountains in general.” 

A debacle is, no doubt, absolutely necessary to account for 
the immense quantity of debris, and particularly those huge 
bowlder stones, which lie scattered over every continent. 
Fragments ofthe Scandinavian range are found spread as far 
south as Holland, and as far east as the Black Sea: and the 
mountains of Cumberland have sent their spoils as far south- 
ward as the plains of Staffordshire. ‘The rock formed into a 

edestal for the statue.of Peter the Great, weighing, we be- 
ieve, above 1500 tons, was a bowlder found at a very consi- 
derable distance from its native bed; and in the department 
of Morbihan in France, the number of such blocks is esti- 
mated at 4000, some of them not less than twenty feet in 
height. Near Turin, too, the limestone hills are covered 
with blocks of granite many of them measuring thirty cubic 
feet, although no mountain containing that rock are found 
within many leagues. : , 

Mr. Playfair was wrong in ascribing such effects to the ac- 
tion of rivers, or indeed to any eause at present in operation 
upon the face of the earth. The agent must have been su- 
pernatural, speaking with reference to the present state of 
things ; and cortalaly from the numerous facts which press 
themselves upon our observation, and which can in no other 
way be explained, we should be justified in assuming the exist- 
ence of a flood, even had we no authority for this event in 
Holy Scripture. It is vain to enquire whence came the wa- 
ter, or by what means it was set in motion; whether the 
“* tremendous disturbance,” as Mr. Greenough calls it, arose 


from any circumstance connected with our globe itself, or 
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from a cause residing in the mechanism of the solar system. 
It may be that our author is right when he says, that 


“ To the solution of the problem, impetuosity of motion in the 
water is indispensible, but that an increased quantity of water is 
perhaps superfluous ; for there scems no good reason for supposing 
that the quantity which actually subsists upon the earth, if thrown 
into a state of excessive agitation, would not be of itself sufficient 
to produce all the phenomena of the deluge.” 


We have already said that we think highly of this book of 
Mr. Greenough’s ; and we will now add that we prize it not 
for new facts or new conjectures, for the author pretends to 
neither, but for bis bold and ingenious criticism on the opi- 
nions of former writers, and for his unwearied assiduity in 
collecting cases to oppose to their sweeping conclusions, so 
frequently at variance with the truth of nature. It is, in 
one word, an able retrospect and critique on all that geology 
has yet achieved, or prepared to achieve ; and this view of it 
will, perhaps, serve as an apology for the off-hand and rather 
rambling manner in which some parts of it are written. Mr. 
G. makes few attempts at facetiousness, and perhaps they 
would be out of place were they more successful than we have 
any right to ag them, on such a dry subject. What shall 
we say, then, he exclaims on one occasion, that man, the 
monarch of the creation, was once the contemporary of the 
mammoth?! or that the elephant, the herse, the pig, are ofa 
more ancient family than an Howard and Moutmorenci? The 
president of the Geological Society must be reminded that we 
should have a very dull life of it, if we had not such contem- 
poraries as the horse and the pig, and whether the genealogi- 
cal table of these popular animals be longer or shorter than 
that of Howard and Montmorenci, we hope their race will not 
become extinct in our days. itis not impossible but that we 
shall meet with Mr. Greenough again, and there is no writer 
in his line from whom we expect better things. 


Arr. Til. Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough ; with his 
original Correspondence, collected from the family Records 
at Blenheim, and other antientic Sources. Illustrated 
with Portraits, Maps, and Military Plans. By William 
Coxe, M.A. FR. FSA. Archdeacon of Wills. 3 vols. 
4to. Longman and Co. J81s. 


Tar Mémoirs which we already possess of the Duke of Marl 
borough, are marked with all the defects of contemporary bis- 
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tory; and, added to the circumstance of the facts being’ 
strongly coloured by party feeling, their authors have mani- 
fested a want of taste, of judgment, and even of information, 
too palpable, not to render an able work on this subject a desit- 
deratum in English literature. The most superficial reader 
of the writings of Dumont and of Lidiard, of those edited 
by Du Bosc, and at the Imperial press at Paris, as well as 
of the more general histories of Birch, and Smollett, cannot 
fail to have observed, that however respectable the talents of 
those writers may have been, they were altogether uneqnal to 
the task of delineating the life of a man like Marlborough, 
whose single career forms the subject of one of the most bril- 
liant periods of English history. Mr. Coxe has neither 
overlooked, nor been deterred by the difficulty of his under- 
taking. ‘To supply the deficiencies of former writers, he has 
sought.and found an abundance for new materials ; and through 
the liberality of the late Duke of Marlborough, and the various 
branches of his family; as also of the Duke of Somerset, the 
Duchess of Buccleugh, of Lord Dynevor, the Secretaries of 
the Home Department, and many other English and foreign 
Gentlemen: he has had access to “ an immense mass of ma- 
terials,” consisting of plans, projects, journals, and narratives, 
relating to military affairs, as well as to the correspondence 
between the Duke and his Duchess during the time he was 
abroad ; as also that between the Duke and his friend, and re- 
lative and colleague in office, the Lord Godolphin. These ma- 
terials have never been submitted to the perusal of any former 
biographer, and from them Mr. C. has been able to extract 
much new and valuable information; to correct much that was 
before inaccurate ; to give authority for that which was doubt- 
ful; and clearness to that which was obscure. This is the 
praise of Mr. Coxe. He has not aimed at producing a great 
and powerful bistory, founded on a deep knowledge of the 
principles of human nature, and an extensive acquaintance 
with military science. His object has been to supply a defi- 
ciency in our annals, and in this he has to a ccusldendite de- 
gree been successful. 

The fondness with which anecdote has, of late years, been 
sought after, rendered it impossible for any industry of Mr. C. 
to add much, except in the matter of genealogy, to the 
early life of Marlborough. Abroad, he was the handsome 
and gallant Englishman. Athome, the accomplished cour- 
tier. In love, the passionate admirer. In matrimony, the 

fond and faithful husband. ‘These qualities are however too 
common to characterize an individual. We shall therefore at 
once pass to that partion of his life which becomes the subject 
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of history ; confining our remarks, as much as possible, to the 
military: transactions m which he was en ; not because 
the other details of his life would not weil rve our atten- 
tion, but merely because not being able to follow our author 
through the whole extent of his subject, we are willing to con- 
fine ourselves to that particular pertion ef it, on which the 
fame of Marlborough principally rests. 

In our times, the battles of Waterloo and Victoria; of 
Austerlitz, of Marengo, and of Jena, have been followed by 
the reduc:ion ef tho respective countries of France and Spain, 
of Italy, Austria and Prussia, The battles of Blenheim, of 
Ramillies, of Oudinarde, and of Malplaquet, were equally de- 
cisive; but nevertheless Marlborough, after fighting eight cam- 
paigns without a single reverse, scarcely retained more thana 
few border towns of the enemy's country. So different a re- 
sult renders it necessary before we can claim for Marlborough 
the large portion of praise which he merits, that we should 
briefly advert to the state of military science, as it existed in 
times immediately preceding his taking the command of the 
British armies. 

In the year 1679, when Marlborough served under the 
French against Holland, we find the troops of every nation 
undistinguished by any uniform. On the march, there was no 
distinction of companies; and the “ ne plus ultra” of disci- 
pline was to prevent one regiment from mixing with another 
of the same column. The Officers never accompanied the 
men on a march, but followed alone, or in platoons, or ac- 
cording to their convenience. From these circumstances, the 
least difficulty of ground became a defile; the length of the 
columns prodigious, and the troops always on the march from 
day-break antl right, performed only very moderate marches 
with infinite fatigue both to themselves and their horses. The 
troops, too, were armed in a manner which unfitted them for 
rapid movements, four men only out of a company of fifty be- 
ing armed with muskets, the bayonets of which had wooden 
handles. The rest were armed with pikes, or the cumbersome 
match-lock, That interior mechanism and order, which con- 
stitutes discipline, was altogether unknown ; and the greatest 
Generals of the age, says the authors of the ‘‘ Campagnes du 
grand Condé,” little indeed suspected such an art to exist, 

The science of strategy was in no degree more advanced 
than that of tactics. The most complete victory was seldom fol- 
lowed by any result ; and the victorious troops, having no ulte- 
rior object in view, more frequently retreated than advanced. 
‘The first rayof this most important part of military mneonnnget> 
is supposed by Bulow to be found in the movement of 
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Yenne, on the Nider at Sasbach, against the left of the Ger- 
mas, under Montecucali.. ‘This manoeuvre, howevét, by 
which he brought one half of his army iuto contact with an 
enemy double its number, while it was separated and de- 
prived of the support of the other half by an almost impassa- 
ble river, was certainly most dangerous and faulty. But it was 
consecrated by the death of Turenne. <A general, who had 
the good fortune to be great by success, rather than by de- 
sert. His system was to subsist his army at the expehce of 
his enemies, rather than to destroy them in the field ; and his 
campaigns.in Germany are marked with so little brilliancy, 
that we find him on one occasion scattering an army of not 
more than 30,000 men over a Ime of country of at least 
twenty-two leagues in extent, in presence of an active, 
though not scientific, opponent. But a bold and enterprising 
disposition;*together with an undivided command, ensared 
him success against an adverse army composed of many hete- 
regeneous parts, united by no common interest, and debating 
every enterprize in a council of war. , 

The many obligations our country owes to William IIT. 
renders us unwilling to speak of his military knowledge, 
though his wars were a school in which Marlborough must have 
most deeply studied. With the exception, however, of the 
battle of the Boyne, gained over the rude Irish—he never at- 
tacked, but he was repulsed—he never defended himself, but 
he was defeated. At the combat of Steenkirk, he led his meu 
where there was no room to deploy; and at the battle of Neer- 
winden, he formed his infantry on a line of single battalions 
of near four miles in length, while a river'in his rear inter- 
cepted his retreat; and an uninterrupted line of strong in- 
trenchments covered his front, and rendered his fine cavalry 
useless. His forces, latterly always equal to those of the 
enemy, were ever broken into three armies; and the cam- 
paign was passed in marching from the centre to the right, 
or from: the right on the centre and left, or vice versa, hy 
which movement some town was possibly threatened, or some 
useless magazine burnt. Luxembourg, who was greatly supe- 
rior to William in the field of battle, in no respect surp 
him in knowledge of stratégy. He was inefficient from prin- 
viple, dnd constantly made a similar disposition of force to 
that of his adversary, in order “ to make head every where.” 
But it would be rd be to William, hot to allow that the army 
owed much to him in its discipline and appointments ; so that 
when Marlborough took the command, we find the troops unii- 
versally clothed in uniform, = armed nearly in their present 
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manner, From Marlborough, however, the army received a 
stricter discipline ; and an order, which enabled them to exe- 
cute marches of a length and with a facility which excit- 
ed the surprize and admiration of the enemy. ‘The science 
of strategy likewise was equally indebted to his genius; 
and to him we owe the great principle of never scattering his 
force, but keeping it collected, and ready to seize the happy 
moment which decides the struggle for victory.’ He also first 

ointed out the advantage of allowing no rest to an army that 
os been defeated and broken ; as also the still more important 
maxim that the destruction of the enemy in the field is neces- 
sarily followed by the reduction of his towns. ‘These are the 
fundamental principles of military science, as it exists in 
the present day; and the conquest of Germany, and the re- 
duction of the Netherlands, are proofs of the extent of his 
knowledge, and the truth of the system. We must confess, 
however, that these truths gradually broke in upon Marl- 
borough, and that they were not always acted on, or pushed to 
their greatest extent. In his early campaigns, he was con- 
trouled by a council of war, who divided the command; and 
in his latter campaigns, his genius may have been chilled by 
age, or its finer perceptions destroyed by the bitterness of 
disappointment, occasioned by the loss of all personal and po- 
litical influence with his Sovereign. 

It was not till the year 1704, that any opportunity worthy 
of the genius and character of Marlborough, presented itself. 
At this crisis the fortune of war, which had long been adverse, 
now threatened to overwhelm the confederate States. In 
Spain and in Italy, the arms cf the French had every where 
been crowned with success, while the mighty power of Austria 
had almost fallen to pieces, from domestic dissension, and the 
revolt of Bavaria from the Imperial system. In the course 
of the last campaign, Bavaria had mastered all the country 
south of the Danube, from the Black Forest to Lintz, and had 
only been prevented from reducing Nordlingen, and Nurem- 
berg in the North, by the approach of winter. These con- 
quests had placed the Elector in communication with the re- 
bels in Hungary, and with the French on the Upper Rhine; 
and he stood ready to lead his army of 45,000, as soon as he 
should be joined by a French force of equal amount, to the 
gates of Vienna. The Emperor, after every exertion, could 
only muster 20,000 men, exclusive of the Dutch contingent,of 
twelve battalions, and seemed ready to fall under the first 
blow that should be struck in the ensuing campaign. In cir- 
cumstances so desperate, Marlborough felt that mach was to be 
hazarded, by a species of finesse, which he would have dis- 
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dained at a more favourable moment ; he freed himself from 
the controul of the Dutch, and, leaving the protection of the 
Netherlands to the forces of that State, he fearlessly marched 
his army into Germany, to the assistance of the Emperor. 

Under pretence of opening -the campaign on the Morelle, 
and of penetrating into France by that least defensible part of 
its frontier, Marlborough obtained the consent of the Dutch to 
the movements preparatory to his plans.—No sooner, how- 
ever, had the army reached Coblentz, than he crossed the 
Rhine, and put it in march for the Danube. Every where he 
was received with welcome; and the march resembled a tri- 
umphal ete eam rather than the movement of an army toa 
doubtful conflict. The Germans were struck with the neat 
and .cleanly appearance of the troops; and the Elector of 
Mentz, before whom they were reviewed, alluding to an en- 
tertainment to be given to the Officers, observed, “these, 
Gentlemen, seem to be all dressed for the ball.” After a 
march ofsome days, Marlborough reached Mendelsheim, on the 
Neckar, where he found the commanders in chief of the Ger- 
man armies, the Prince Louis of Baden and the Prince Eugene. 
Eugene and Marlborough here met for the first time. ‘These 
noble minds were formed to esteem each other ; and they here 
formed that friendship which has united their names, and ex- 
alted their mutual glory. The Prince of Baden is represented 
as a manof narrow capacity ; of more than German punctili- 
ousness, end of an intractable disposition. The three Gene- 
rals, after many conferences, arranged their commands, and 
settled their future plans, It was the wish of Marlborough 
that the Prince of Baden should head the army on the Rhine, 
leaving Evgene as his colleague on the Danube. But the 
Margrave was unwilling to be removed from the most brilliant 
scene of action; and insisted on his privilege of choice, as 
elder in rank, to remain on the Danube. These arrange- 
ments being agreed on, the confederate Generals separated, 
and repaired to their respective armies. 

Hitherto the progress of Marlborough had held all Europe 
in suspensé; and had not only stopped the advance of the 
Elector of Bavaria, but had perplexed and confounded the 
French comnanders. Villeroy, who had followed him from 
the Meuse, drew additional reinforcements from Flanders ; 
while Marshal Tallard, after pushing a detachment of 10,000 
men through the Black Forest, to join the Bavarian army, 
descended the Lauter, that he might form a junction with 
Villeroy, for the protection of Alsace. It is necessary, in order 
to understand the future movements of the armies, that we 
should name their respective 7 ;a circumstance which 
8 
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Mr. Coxe has neglected, or thought it unnecessary to notice, 
On the L4th of June the British army had reached Mendel. 
sheim, on the Neckar. The army, commanded by the Prince 
of Baden, was on the Sth June at Elchingen, on the Danube; 
and, as we find no mention of any subsequent movements, we 
must conclude it to have remained till the former period. It 
was the intention of Marlborough to unite’ these armies 
in the neighbourhood of Geislingen, and to give battle to the 
Bavarians, posted near Ulm, as soon as possible, In case, 
however, that the Elector should avoid an engagement, by re- 
tiring into his entrenched camp, between Lawingen and Dil- 
lingen, he then determined to besiege Donawerth, a town 
which gave him an entrance into the enemies’ country, and 
Was necessary as a depot for his magazines. On the fall of 
Donaweith, if he should fail in bringing the Elector to reason, 
Murlbcrough proposed todestroy his country, and then to take 
up sucha position as should prevent the expected junction of 
the French and Bavarian armies. The army under Eugene, 
was leftin the lines of Stolshoffen, near Strasbourg, to observe 
the French army, encamped near Landau. It was to fall back 
on Marlborough, should the French attempt to penetrate into 
Germany. 

The junction of the armies, commanded by Marlborough and 
the Prince of Baden, was effected without opposition on the 
22d of June, in the neighbourhood of Weslerstettn, about 
two days march from the enemy. On their advance, however, 
to Elchingen, tlhe Elector of Bavaria withdrew his troops 
from the vicinity of Ulm to the entrenched camp between 
Lawingen and Dillengen. ‘This camp had long been pre- 
pared, and was fortified with mach industry and skill. ‘The 
Danube flowed in its rear, while its front, in addition to its in- 
trenchments, was covered by natural or artificial inundations. 
In this position the Elector might have bid defiaace to the 
united armies, but being desirous of protecting every entrance 
into his dom-nions, he unwarily detached Genel D'Arce 
with 10,000 infantry and 2,500 cavalry, to entrench them- 
selves on the Schellenberg, a hill which commards and se- 
cures the town of Donawerth. Marlborough, findng that the 
camp near Lawingen was too strong to be forced, had conti- 
nued his march on Donawerth ; when hearing at Onderingen, 
about fourteen miles from the Schellenberg, of the fatal error 


of the enemy, in dividing his force, he resolved to profit by it.. 


Tt was his intention also to have pushed a considerable 
body of troops through the Boschberg, so as to make a 
simultaneous attack on the centre; but the thickness of 
the wood rendering it impassable for the troops, ‘frus- 
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trated the design. The attack was therefore confined al- 
together to the left. For the description of the battle which 
took place, by the successful assault of the allies upon, the 
entrenched camp of the enemy on the Schellenberg, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Coxe. His account of the battle is 
animated, and would be entitled to considerable praise, was it 
not so deficient, as it is, in precise and well defined data. But 
his delineation of the enemy’s position is vague, and utterly 
unintelligible. He mentions the point to be attacked, but 
never defines its position ; nor isit till the battle is half fought, 
that he eondescends to tell us indirectly that it is against the 
left of the enemy that he is pointing-the efforts of the assail- 
ants. _ In justification of this remark, we must refer our rea- 
ders to Mr. Coxe’s description of the enemy's position ; beg- 
ging them, if possible, to assign that portion of it which 
stretches from the fort to the point of the Boschberg. 


“ The Schellonberg is a height overhanging Donawerth, and the 
feft bank of the Danube. It rises in a gradual, though unequal, 
ascent, which at the intended point of attack, was about a quarter 
of a mile. The summit forms a flat space, halfia mile wide, on 
which the enemy was encamped in several lines. Their left was 
supported by the covert way of Donawerth, and adapted to the 
figure of the ground ; their right was thrown back on one of the 
channels into which the Danube is divided. Along the front was 
an entrenchment which ran from the covert-way of Donawerth, was 
connected with an old fort on the brow of the hill above ; and, em- 
bracing the summit, descended on the opposite flank to the very 
bank of the river. Of this work the central part alone was in a state 
of defence ; but the remainder was in a rapid progress of advance- 
ment. In front of the position, to the right and left, was open 
ground ; that on the side of Donawerth being mostly uneven, broken 
by a ravine, and washed by a rivulet, which, after skirting the foot 
of the hill, fows through the exterior works of Donawerth, into the 
Danube. Opposite the centre is the Boschberg, a thick wood 
stretched from the verge of the intrenchment, and gradually ex- 
panded itself to the border of a stream above Manheim. To the 
west of the Schellenberg ran the great road leading from Nordlin- 


gen through Donawerth,.” 


On the morning following the battle of Schellenberg, the 
garrison of Donawerth capitulated ; and the Elector, finding 
that the confederate army had thus gained an entrance into 
his dominions, withdrew his troops from the entrenched camp 
on the Danube, and took up a formidable poem, about a 
league from Augsburg, for the parpose of more effectually 
covering them. A negotiation was here set on foot, which it 
was hoped in the presentplisposition of the Elector, would prove 
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successful, in detaching him from his alliance with France. 
He was a Prince of the highest spirit and bravery; but, since 
the battle of Schellenberg, he had lost that animation which 
had hitherto given confidence to his troops; and in discours- 
ing on the catastrophe, the tears ran down his cheeks as he ad- 
verted to the fate of his favorite regiments. ‘The terms were 
neither dishonourable to his character, nor disgraceful to his 
feelings. But on the day on which the treaty was to be 
signed, he sent a message, announcing ‘‘ that since the French 
general was approaching to his succour with 35,000 men, 
it was neither in his power, nor consistent with his ho- 
nour, to desert an ally who made such efforts in his be- 
half.” Marlborough was not deceived by this sophistry ; but 
not thinking it ks at to attack the enemy’s position at Augs- 
burg, and being without cannon to besiege Munich, the capi- 
tal of Bavaria, he took the resolution of destroying the enemy's 
country, in the hope that the sufferings of his people might 
yet induce the Elector to an accommodation. ‘The destruc- 
tion, however, of many populous and rich villages, and 
the desolation of his fine country, as far as the vicinit 
of Munich, did not shake the firmness of the Elector ; am | 
the junction of the French, under Marshal Tallard, which 
now took place at Biberach, might have enabled him to have 
avenged these unnecessary barbarities, if the Elector had 
acted with promptitude and vigour suited to the crisis. But 
instead of profiting by his central situation, to overwhelm 
either the armies of Marlborough or Eugene, he most unac- 
countably facilitated the junction of his enemies, by retiring 
in the rear of both their armies across the Danube. Marl- 
borough, not expecting this capital fault, no sooner heard of 
the junction of his enemies, than he broke up his camp before 
Freyberg, and made every exertion to unite himself to Eugene, 
who, bya parallel movement to Tallard, had arrived at Hoch- 
stadt, with 18,000 men, at the same time that that general 
effected his junction at Biberach. While Marlborough halted 
at Schrobenhausen, Eugene repaired to the camp to concert 
measures for their future co-operation. As they could not 
maintain their footing in Bavaria, without the possession of 
Ingoldstadt, the Margrave was readily persuaded to under- 
take the siege of that fortress which had hitherto never opened 
its gates to a conqueror. A double object was thus gained ; 
for besides the advantage to be derived from the reduction of 
so valuable a post, Marlborough and Eugene would be deli- 
vered from a colleague, whose captious and unaccommodating 
“ee were likely to clog their movements. 


ugene, on returning to his camp, found the enemy had 
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crossed the Danube at Lawingen, and his army retreating on the 
Schellenberg. He immediately announced the intelligence 
to Marlborough, and pressed for immediately succour. The 
exertions of Marlborough were commensurate with the occa- 
sion. The dispatch was received at eleven o'clock on Sunday 
night; and by three in the morning, the whole army was in 
motion. It crossed the Danube at Muxheim and Donawerth, 
where the confederate armies were united, and encamped be- 
hind the Kessel by ten o’clock the following evening. It was 
the intention of the allied generals to have advanced on the 
following morning to Hochstadt ; but, on ascending the tower 
of Dapfheim church to reconnoitre, they found that camp 
already occupied by the enemy; and their quarter-masters 
marking out a camp on the borders of the Nebel, between 
Blenheim and Lutzingen. This discovery fulfilled the warmest 
wishes of Marlborough and Engene ; and they determined to 
attack the enemy before they could strengthen themselves in 
their new position. 

On the memorable 13th of August, at two o’clock in. the 
morning, the Anglo-German army, consisting of about 52,000 
men, with fifty-two pieces of artillery, broke up their camp 
behind the Kessel, and began their march in eight columns 
towards the enemy, posted behind the Nebel. e distance 
was about six miles ; and a defile of about three quarters of a 
mile lay between the two armies: but no opposition being 
made at its passage, the heads of the columns began to di- 
verge, and to take up their positions on the ground, which 
was about to become the theatre of the future contest. The 
left, under Marlborough, was to form between Kremheim, a 
village on the Danube, and Wilheim ; while the right, under 
Eugene, was to prolong the line as far as Eichberg. 

The morning being hazy, the Gallo-Bavarian army did not 
even suspect the approach of the enemy. Deceived by the 
intelligence they had obtained from the prisoners made on the 
preceding evening, they considered the advanced guard which 
drove in their outposts, merely as a ven of cavalry, pushed 
forward to cover the retreat of the Anglo-Germans on Nord- 
lingen; and they consequently had the imprudence to de- 
tach their cavalry to forage. But the fog dispersing about 
seven o'clock, the heads of Eugene’s columns were descried 
behind Berghausen, and they immediately perceived their 
error. The alarm was instantly spread; their foragers were 
recalled ; their artillery was hurried forward, and the troops 
were observed in confusion hastening to form at the head of 
the camp. At length their army, amounting to 56,000 men, . 
were seen drawn up in order of battle; their line stretching 
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from the Danube to the hills which closed in the yalley. Theiy 
right resting on the village of Blenheim, situated on the neck of 
a cul-de-sac, formed by the winding of the Danube, while their 
left was supported by the village of Lutzingen, situated on 
the bolder ground, which closes in the valley. ‘Their line of 
battle was so formed that their infantry was placed on the 
wings, their immense cavalry in the centre. ‘The enemy had 
occupied the village of Blenheim in great force, placing in it 
almost all the infantry of the right wing. This post they had 
strongly barricaded, and surrounded with a row of palisades, 
On the left of Blenheim, stretching across a hill, and reaching 
te Oberglaugh, the cavalry was drawn up in many lines, sup; 
ported by nine battalions of infantry, and formed the centre 
of the adverse army. ‘The le(t wing was composed of infan- 
try, supported by a small body of horse, and extended from 
Oberglauh to Lutzingen, which villages were occupied in 
force. The ground, which the enemy had occupied, was not 
strong, but was rendered formidable from the difficulty of its 


pppoe ! 
The general results of the battle of Blenheim, are probably 


sufliciently known to most of our readers. No less than 40,000 ~ 


men, were lost to the enemy on this great field, exclusive of the 
loss of cannon, baggage, tents, and the whole materiel of their 
army. ‘The military man, however, who wishes to obtain more 
precise details, will hardly gain much satisfaction from the 
account which Mr. Coxe has given us of the battle. In some 
few particulars, his research has enabled him to throw light 
upon it; and it would appear that he is entitled to the com- 
mendation of having consulted more than twenty different au- 
thorities in framing his account of it. It is therefore painful 
to us, where so much laborious industry bas been employed, 
to be obliged to withhold our praise. But we shall give afew 
instances of the faults which we have to find with his ac- 
count of this battle, and which, whether they be owing to ig- 
norance or negligence, are still of a nature to detract greatly 
from the value of this part of the work. For example :— 
in a letter from a French general to de Chamillard, the 
War Minister in France, giving an account of the ground, it 
is stated, “‘ that in the centre of both armies there was an 
hill which commanded ali the plain, and whose gentle decli- 
vity reached as far as the declivity which runs along the front 
of the camp, and opposite to a village called Unterglaugh.” 
‘This important feature is laid down in Mr. Coxe’s plan ; but 
in his description of the ground, he entirely omits it. The 
village of Unterglaugh is situated midway between Blenheim 
aud Oberglauh ; and is distant about a mile from either place. 
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«Mr. Coxe describes it as o Oberglauh, a mile from 
its real position. Mr. Coxe's ingenuity has led him to give 
no less than three:different accounts of the views of Marl- 
borough in planning his attack. He first conjectures, that 
because the troops were drawn up along the whole front 
of the enemy, it was the intention of the alliéd comman‘lers to 
make their first efforts against Blenheim and Lutzingen, the 
yillages on which the wings of the enemy rested, ly. Mr. 
Coxe, discovering that there were two defects in the position, 
which could not escape the “‘ vigilant eyes” of the, “ confede- 
rate generals ;” namely, that Blenheim and ‘Oberglauh were 
too distant to sweep the intervening space with a cross fire (a 
circumstance we apprehend that could not have escaped the 
attention of Marlborough and Eugene, on reconnoitring the po- 
sition the day before) he consequently infers that Marlborough 
was determined to charge the hostile cavalry in centre at the 
same time, that an effort was made to carry Blenheim.—Thie 
third and last hypothesis informs us, that the real plan was 
formed, notin consequence of any particular disposition of the 
troops, nor in cansequence of any accurate estimate of the de- 
fects of the enemy’s position, but arose out of the course o 
events! “finding that Blenheim was occupied by a powerful 
body, instead of a detachment of infantry, he ordered Lord 
Cutts to keep up a feigned attack, while he himself hastened 
the dispositions for the execution of his grand design”—so 
that the attack on the centre was toe’-have been preceded by the 
attack on the wings—was to have been simultaneous with it, 
and at last took place by accident. We have no doubt these 
are all the possible ways in which the event could have hap-- 
pened; but we do not know that we owe any thing to Mr. 
Coxe’s penctration for pointing them out—nor for the happy 
and consequential mode of induction which he has adopted. 
‘The infantry, under General Churchill, who led the attack in 
the centre, was drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry be- 
tween them; and this disposition is represented by Mr. Coxe 
as nove: Had he, however, referred to the ‘“‘ Campagnes de 
‘Turenne,” he would have found that that general made 
exactly the same disposition of force at the battle of Entzheim. 
Neither does Mr. Coxe enunciate his propositions very 
clearly. Moreover, we do not very well know upon what 
authority he uses the terms “ the troops” and ‘ the army,” 
to designate the infantry solely. 

Few campaigns have termmated more fortunately, or with 
greater results, than the preceding one; and the severest mo- 
dern critic will find much to admire, and little to censure. 
it may, indeed, be thought that the blow which the Freneh re- 
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ceived at Blenheim, would have fallen more heavily had it 
been inflicted in the Netherlands; and, by laying open the 
heart of the enemy’s country to the conquerors, would as ef- 
fectually have liberated Germany ; but the utter impossibility 
of shaking off the controul of the Dutch, or of rousing them 
to exertions commensurate with the danger of Europe, ren- 
ders the adoption of a plan even of less comparative efficiency, 
a subject of great praise to Marlborough. On his arrival on 
the Danube, nothing can exceed the promptitude with which 
he took advantage of the fault the enemy had committed in 
making too large a detachment to the Schellenberg; or the 
ability with which he selected the point for attack. We are at 
a loss, however, to conceive why Marlborough, satisfied as he 
was of the necessity of attacking the Bavarians before their 
janction with the reach, did not instantly pursue his success 
and attempt to intercept the Elector in his retreat on Augs- 
burgh, from which place he was nearly equi-distant with 
the enemy. It was 5 aw also to Marlborough to 
attack the enemy before he should recover his spirits and 
establish himself in his camp at Augsburgh; yet he suffered 
three weeks to elapse before he came in presence at Freyberg, 
although not more than thirty miles from Donawerth ; and he 
then took up a position which rendered it utterly impossible 
for him to make the slightest opposition to the junction of the 
French and Bavarian armies, and at the same time placed 
him had they acted with vigour, in danger of being crushed by 
their united forces. We cannot speak as Englishmen, without 
a sense of shame of the subsequent desolation of so fair a 
country as Bavaria. ‘Turenne had the satisfaction of being 
able to deny any knowledge of the devastation of the Palati- 


nate. On our heads the whole disgrace of this lamentable 
transaction must fall. 


“* We sent,” says Marlborough, in a letter to the Duchess, 
“* this morning 3000 horse to his chief city of Munich, with orders 
to burn and destroy all the country about it. This is so contrary to 
my nature, that nothing but absolute necessity could have ob- 
liged me to consent to it.—There having been no war in this 
country for above sixty years, these towns and villages are so clean, 
that you would be pleased with them.”—In another, he says, “ You 
will, I hope, believe that my nature suffers, when I see so many fine 
places burnt, and that must be burnt, if the Elector will not hinder 


n° 

We cannot dwell uponthis painful subject, which, although 
not new in the annals of war, has seldom been connected with 
the English name. The best proof we can offer to the world, 
of the belief of Marlborough that such severity was necessary, 
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is, that when the inhabitants of the various towns sent depu- 
ties to his camp to offer large contributions, to prevent any 
further devastation, the Duke haughtily replied, ‘‘ that the 
forces of the Queen of England were not come into Bavaria 
to get money, but to bring their Prince to reason,” 

fter the junction of the French and Bavarians, the move- 
ments of Marlborough, to avoid an action till joined by Eugene, 
evinced a consummate knowledge of the art of war. ‘That junc- 
tion being effected, he deserves no less praise for his bold deter- 
mination of marching towards the enemy, in order to bring on 
that contest which was to decide the fate of Europe. His 
condust-during the battle, as well as the massing of those 
great double lines against the weak centre of the enemy, are 
marks of that skill, energy, promptitude, and inexhaustible 
resource, which present. Si his genius, and placed him far 
above all his contemporaries in the art and knowledge of war. 
We have before stated that neither Turenne, Luxemburg, or 
Condé, knew how to follow up their triumphs in the field. In 
modern times, the shout of wtney is but the signal for en- 
creased exertion; and an active and unceasing pursuit is found 
to be more fatal to the organization of an army, than the most 
bloody field. It was a fault in Marlborough to halt for four 
days after battle within six miles of Blenheim ; but even this 
pursuit, trifling as it was, was a novel experiment; and greater 
experience afterwards taught him to follow a defeated army 
“as long as confusion reigned among them.” The condact 
of Marlborough, however, subsequently to the battle, is caleu- 
lated to fix the attention of the military historian even more 
completely than that which preceded it; for it developed a 
knowledge of strategy, not surpassed by any modern general. 
The battle was no sooner terminated, than Marlborough sent 
to Prince Louis to raise the siege of Ingoldstadt ; and, 
after leaving a sufficient number of troops to blockade that 
city, to march with the rest of his army to his support. His 
Grace and Eugene represented to him ‘‘ that to amuse them- 
selves at the siege of Ingoldstadt would be but losing time; 
and that they believed it would be more advantageous for the 
good of the common cause, to join all their forces, in order to 
streighten the enemy more and more, and oblige the French to 
quit Germany, and repass the Rhine. For then not only In- 
goldstadt, but also the whole country of Bavaria must fall of 
themselves.’ This advice was adopted, and all the great 
success which was anticipated, ensued. The garrison of In- 
goldstadt, as was foreseen, shortly after, surrendered.—That 
of Augsburg retreated, while Memmingen sent deputies. to 
solicit the protection of the victors. The French committed - 
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the fault of leaving on their retreat nine battalions in Ulm; a 
town not defensible against modern science, and the surrender 
of that garrison served also to swell the triumphs of the confe- 
derates, For Marlborough, without halting his army, left a 
sufficient body of troops to invest that place, and continued 
to press the enemy till he compelled them to repass the Rhine. 
Marlborough and Eugene now laid siege to Landau, a town 
whioh, if not necessary for the sequrity of Germany, at least 
opened a way for the Germans at some future period to pene- 
trate into France. Its surrender in the course of the autumn, 
terminated a campaign; which, whether we consider the 
mighty force overthrown, or the extent of country liberated 
and subdued, will not sink in comparison with the most bril- 
liant efforts of our own times. 

The following year is marked by no event worthy the cha- 
racter of Marlborough. His fine genius was again shackled 
hy the controul of the Dutch deputies ; and the following re- 
markable scene will shew the nature of the restraint under 
which he laboured, and the vulgarity and ignorance by which 
he was thwarted. Marlborough, burning with impatience to 
bring the enemy, posted behind the Dyle, to action; deter- 
mined, if possible, to cheat the Dutch into an action, and 
marched the troops, so as to bring them in presence of the 
enemy. The troops were in line, and the artillery had 
come up, when the Dake rode along the frent of the po- 
sition to issue his instructions. Meeting the deputies in 
his way, he cheerfully congratulated them on the prospect 
of success, and pressed them to give orders for the ad- 
vance of the troops. But far from receiving the proposal 
with the some alacrity, they replied, “| Your Highness will, 
doubtless, allow us to request the opinion of our generals.” 
Accordingly, the superior officers were collected about three 
o'clock in the day, on the height of Over Ische, and Marlbo- 
rough, impatient of delay, thus addressed them; 


‘¢ Gentlemen, I have reconnoitred the ground, and made dispo- 
sitions for the attack. Iam convinced that conscientiously, eakes 
men of honour, we cannot now retire without an action ; should we 
neglect this opportunity, we must be responsible before man and 
Ged, You see the confusion which pervades the ranks of the 
enemy, and their embarrassment at our manceuvres. I leave you to 
judge whether we should attack to-day, or delay it till to-morrow. 
tt is indeed late ; but you must consider, that by throwing up in- 
trenchments during the night, the enemy will render their position 
far more difficult to force.’’ 

** A munnur of disapprobation was heard in the circle; but Sla- 
genberg, without waiting for the decision of his colleagues, ab; 
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ruptly exclaimed, ‘ Since I have been led to this place without any 
previous communication of the design, | will give no other opinion 
than that the passage at Over-Ische is impracticable. However, Iam 
ready to obey the ordersI may receive.’ The Duke, aifecting not to 
notice this insulting speech, turned to him, and mildly observed; ¢ I 
am happy to have an officer of your courage and skill; and I flatter 
myself, that in a situation that requires instant decision, you will 
start no difficulties.’ He concluded, with proposing to him the di- 
rection of the attack at Over Ische. But Slagenberg made no. othet 
reply than § Murder and massacre.” ‘To remove his objections sup- 
d to be derived from his unwillingness to risk the Dutch troope, 
farlborough then offered him two English for every Dutely batta. 
lion; and on his sneering rejoinder, ¢ that he did not understand 
English ;? proposed to consign to him the German regiments. But 
this offer was also rejected, on the plea that the attack was im- 
practicable. 

‘* Marlborough was roused by these ~avils; and observed, with 
warmth, ‘ I disdain tosend troops to danger I will not, myself, en- 
counter ; and, therefore, 1 will lead them where the peril is most im- 
minent.? He then apostrophised the deputies, adjuring them by 
God and their country aot to neglect so favourable an opportunity, 

* Of diis exhortation they took no notice; but resumed their 
deliberatioas, forming a circle where they stood, The consultation 
continued two hours, new difficulties being perpetually started, 
while Marborough was observed standing by in an agony of impati- 
ence. At this moment news being brought that his brother, Gene- 
ral Churchill, was prevented from advancing ; he querulously ex- 
claimed, * Let him retire; his retreat will not be far ; and if the at- 
tack is made, he may return.’ 

“ After another hour's deliberation, the opinion of Slagenberg 
prevailed ; and it was unanimously decided that the enemy was too 
strongly posted to be attacked, particularly at Over-Ische. Some, 
however, candidly acknowledged that they could form no judgment 
on the other points, which they had not examined. 

“ To remove this objection, three generals, Tilly, Slagenberg, 
and Salisch, were sent to reconnoitre, and were accompanied by 
Brigadier Bothman and Quarter- Master General Stark, who, at the 
desire of the Duke, attended to show the ground. This survey 
proved a new source of cavilssand objections. Every post, occu- 
pied by the enemy, was deemed too strong to be forced; the river 
was declared not fordable, and the mest trifling elevation was con- 
sidered as inaccessible to cavalry. All the arguments of Bothman 
and Stark were unavailing. Salisch demanded of Bothman, who 
was present at Blenheim, whether the position of the Ische was not 
the more formidable. Instead of listening to the reply, he indulged 
himself in a long digression, and concluded with censuring that en- 
gagement as a rash and imprudent attempt. Some 1 nest 
arising on the force of the enemy, Slagenberg drew from his pocket 
an order of battle, and compated the number of their battalions to 
be far greater than those of the enemy. The time was thus spent, 
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till the approach of darkness compelled them to return to their re- 


quarters. | 

** Without waiting for the result of this survey, Marlborough had 
indignantly retired to Saxe, where he was apprised by Bothman that 
the three generals had seen nothing but ctions and impossi- 
bilities. Mortifiéd with this information, even though it was not 
unexpected, he exclaimed, in a tone that marked his feelings, ¢ I 
= — moment ten years older than I was four days ago,’ ” 

ol, 1, PP. 435, 


On retiring tohis quarters, the Duke wrote an official letter 
to the States, which displays the struggle in his mind between 
his fear of injuring the common cause by a public remon- 
strance, and his indignation at the disappointment he had un- 
dergone. After observing ‘“‘ that from the goodness of his 
troops he had flattered himself with the prospect of a glorious 
victory ;” headds, “‘ My heart is so full, that I cannot forbear 
representing to your High Mightinesses on this occasion, that 
I find my authority here to be much less than when I had the 
honour to command your troops in Germany.” This dignified 
appeal had the desired effect; and was followed by an entire 
removal of the restrictions. Our great general therefore de- 
termined to give up a plan which he had entertained, of lead- 
ing his army into italy, and the conquest of the whole of the 
Netherlands, in the ensuing campaign of 1706, is another 
proof of his wonderful abilities. 

Marlborough had no sooner united the English and Dutch 
forces at Bilsen, than he hastened to attack the enemy, and at 
once decide the fate of the campaign. He found their army 
drawn up between the twoGheets, in the position of Ramilies. 
Their extreme right was posted in the village of Tavier, more 
than a mile in advance of the main army, and separated from 
the rest of the position by the little Gheet, which was in many 
places impassable. Marlborough, in a moment, formed his 
ary He ordered his right to commence a feigned attack on the 
eft of the enemy, where it was scarcely possible for either 
army to act. feint succeeded, and the French marched 
large reinforcements towards the point threatened. Their at- 
tention being now occupied, ad amnion ordered his right to 
retreat to the high ground in their rear, which was so happily 
formed as to conceal all the troops, except the first line. .Of 
this formation he availed himself to march the great body of 
their troops to theleft. Tavier, the most advanced of the vil- 
lages, was instantly overwhelmed, and the troops made pri- 
soners. The village of Ramilies was, after a powerful resist- 
ance, carried ; and the troops pushing on to the high ground, on 
which the tomb of Ottomand is situated, compelled the enemy, 
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who saw that the position was carried, to precipitate his retreat, 
with the loss of eighty colours and standards, nearly the whole 
of their artillery, and about 15,000 killed, wounded and 
prisoners. Marlborough, to use his own language, pressed 
the enemy, while consternation remained among them. He 
kept up the pursuit for six successive days, and attempt- 
ed to cut off their retreat into France, by passing the 
Scheldt, below Gavre; but they precipitately evacuated all 
Brabant, and retired behind Menin *, 

The Dutch, as jealous of success as they were fearful of de- 
feat, and thinking enough had been done to ensure a ce, 
again imposed the restraint of their deputies ; and the follow- 
ing year was suffered to pass away with a few futile attempts 
to bring the enemy to action. The campaign of 1708 was 
fought under happier auspices: but the mind of Marlborough 
appears to have been broken by the unkind behaviour of 
the Queen towards his family, and his own visible decline, in 
her favour. His letters are full of complaints of the vexa- 
tions to which he was exposed, and of the necessity he was 
under of not hazarding any thing at a time when his enemies 
were only waiting for an opportunity to detract from his 
glory, and to complete his disgrace. The effect of all this 
upon his spirits, is easily traced in his conduct; the victory of 
Oudenarde was as complete as that of Blenheim or Ramilies ; 
and the French retreated with such precipitation, that only a 
few battalions and a few squadrons could be kept together ;— 
and yet no pursuit whatever was instituted.—* The army lay 
on their arms on the night of the battle, encamped on the field 
the day following it, and the third day the troops rested, having 
need of some repose”—and five days elapsed in this manner 
without Marlborough or Eugene knowing whereabouts the 
enemy were, although they had not retreated twenty miles 
from the field of battle. We shall not pursue this subject 
further. To criticise the actions of Marlborough, when he 
was confessedly shielding himself behind precedent, instead of 





* So many towns surrendered, that itseemed more ‘‘like a dream than truth.” 
—Thus (says Lediard) within the space of fourteen days, the Duke of Maribo- 
rough entirely defeated, and dispersed one of the most gallant and best i 
armies that ever France brought into the field, and recovered the whole 
Brabant ; the Marquisate of the Holy Empire, with its capitol ; the famous city 
of Antwerp; the Lordship and city of Mechlin, and the capital city, with the best 
part of Spanish Flanders, An event which can hardly be paralleled.—The reduc- 
tion of those places was followed by the capture of Menin, Courtray, and Ath ; 
aod Marlborough wished to end this “ wonderful year,” as it was appropriately 
termed, by the capture of Mons, which would have given him a footing in the 
. “pays conguis;” but some contre tems prevented it-—Such is an outline of this 
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putting forth the pregnant proofs of his great and admirablé 
genius, would be to detract from his glory, and tire our own 
patience. Noman, we believe, could have done more under 
the unfavourable circumstances in which he was placed, and 
no man possessing less command of temper, could have done 
somuch., But we have said enough, to shew how well his 
military conduct deserves to be studied, and how little it is 
understood; and we hope yet to live to see some powerful 
mind doing honour to lis country by giving to the world an 
intelligent and critical life of Marlborough. ‘To sueceed in 
that great undertaking, it will be necessary that the biogra- 
pher should contrast his military actions with those of the 
great men that immediately preceded him; but this is a field 
which Mr. Coxe hes not even gouched upen; although in order 
to present the true extent and character of Marlborough’s ge- 
nius, the application of the broadest and most liberal prin- 
ciples of criticism is necessary. In the discharge of this 
first great duty of a military historian, Mr. Coxe has 
failed for want of science. His picture is in some minor 
parts highly finished ; but the principal subject is void of 


that powerful effect and valuable instruetion, which, perhaps,’ 


a military man only could have given to it. The narrative, 
however, is agreeable, and sometimes animated; but Mr. 
Coxe’s style seldom rises to elegance—to represent every dif- 
ficulty as ‘* an awful crisis’—every doubt as involving an 
‘* awful responsibility,” and every act of prudenceas ‘‘ con- 
summate vigilance,” is such a tax upon our admiration, as it 
is not always easy to pay. Mr. Coxe’s work, however, from 
the value of the materials to which he has had access, 
will find a place in every historical library. ‘Though had 
those materials themselves been published at length, and 
merely arranged in chronological or any other order, we 
should unquestionably have possessed a much more valuable 
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and probably not more voluminous compilation, than this: 


which Mr, Coxe’s industry has produced. As it is, he has our’ 
thanks for what he has accomplished ; his work is not only welt 
worth reading, but also (what in these days does notalways fol- 
low by necessary consequence) well worth purchasing. An his- 
torical life of the Duke of Marlborough, is still, we conceive, a 
desideratum in our literature. ‘The task indeed is one, whiclr 
will require talents and qualifications of a peculiar nature, su- 
peradded to those of a general historian ; but with very 
little addition, the materials for it might be found in the vo- 
lumes before us, whieh, considered as a compilation of facts, 
references, and dotuments, can never lose its value as a 
piece of biegraphy, 
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Art. IV. Travels through England and Scotland. By 
Madame Schopenhauer. 2 vols. W811. Leipzig. 


Mrs. SCHOPENHAUER modestly states in her preface, that 
simplicity; and a love of truth, are the only ornaments of her 
book, which contains a simple relation of what she had seen. 
Her work is in German, and is not without merit; but the 
information which it contains is superior to its style. We 
could have wished.that she had accompanied it with a glos- 
sary; for we could almost suspect that many of the words she 
uses are of her own invention ; at least we have not found them 
in the Dictionaries which we have consulted, nor do we re- 
member to have even heard them in any of the vernacular 
dialects which we met with in otr travels in Germany. Ger- 
man literature, in fact, has of late years been miserably in- 
fected by uncouth phrases, and idioms foreign to the lan- 
guage; and we are happy to learn, that active steps have 
been taken to clear away these contraband expressions *. 

Mrs. Schopenhauer sets out from Bremen, and passing 
through a gloomy, uninteresting country, exclaims like Vol- 
taire, “‘ Quel chien de pays.” She soon arrives in Holland, 
at a small inn near the fortified town of Deventer, which they 
were not allowed to enter, the gates being shut after sun- 
set. | We must give the description of the inn in her own 
words. 


“There we stood in a dark country-room, where the chimney 
fire, and a small lamp, spread a flaring light over a dozen of 
peasants, who sat round tables, drinking slop water, here called 
coffee. Nota sound was heard among them ; buried in phlegm, 
without animation, motion, or curiosity: they scarcely moved 
their heads at the noise of our entry. We stood some time, not 
without pleasure, observing the strange group, in this curious half- 
light. We saw here before us, exhibited in life, the master-pieces 
of the Flemish painters, All around us were objects which we 
had numberless times admired in their pictures. One must be on 
the spot where these inimitable masters found the subjects of their 
pencil, to feel their inexpressible truth and fidelity; and to admire 
how strictly they followed nature, without falling into caricature.” 


Presently the scene became more lively, and the, mutes of 
the other room entered. - 


“* We thought,” says Mrs. Schopenhauer, “ that the flute which 
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* In several German Universities societies have been formed, whose aim is to 
purify the German language from foreign expressions aud idioms. 
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ane of our party was playing had brought them to us, and we be- 
gan to honour him as a second Orphcus, who could move the 
stones; when our Dutchmen, to our great surprise, without cere- 
mony, began their night toliette, and went three and three into 
beds, which were fixed in the walls, as on board ship.’ 


This breach of politeness forced our travellers into the 
other room, when the harmony of their flute was quickly 
drowned by the loud snoring of their neighbours in the adjoin- 
ing apartment. At day-break they left this uncomfortable 
place, and continued their journey through Deventer to Am- 
sterdam. At the sight of the port, our authoress remarks, 


“ This elegant port, with its forests of masts, which once had 
bloomed in all the zones of the world, now displays the collected 
tiags of all nations, in varied colours. ‘The sight surprises even an 
eye accustomed to the view of Hamburgh and London.’’ 


Amongst other curiosities in this large commercial city, 
the attention of our traveller was attracted by the flower- 
market, where every Monday is exposed for sale all that 
blooms, or is fragrant in nature, whether flowers, shrubs, 
plants, or trees, indigenous or foreign. We are told that the 
most beautiful and scarce plants are sold in cellars. Mrs. 


- Schopenhauer, on descending into one of these, was no less 


delighted with the fragrant and beautiful productions of the 
spring, than amused with the appearance and costume of the 
dealer: an ugly Jew, who, with his pointed beard, and 
oriental countenance, as he bustled about amongst these trea- 
sures of nature, expatiated in their praise, with the characte- 
ristic eloquence of his nation. The general character our 
authoress gives of the Dutch appears to us just, and accords 
with our own observations. They are described as quiet, 
phlegmatic, and unconcerned in whatever does not affect 
their interest. Frugal to some degree of meanness ; but 
friendly and good natured, not unpolite, and ready to do any 
acts of kindness which cost no money, and require only 


personal trouble. Speaking of Dutch society, our authoress 
says, 


** It appears singularly strange, when one first enters a drawing- 
room, to see the arm chairs arranged ina circle, and a stove before 
each for the accommodation of the ladies. ‘I hey have them also 
in summer, when fire is unnecessary, and use them then only as foot- 
stools. The Dutch ladies are so habituated to this custom, that 
they cannot leave it off; and it is the first act of politeness on re- 
eviving a lady at a visit, to present her a stove for her feet. One 
can scarce help laughing on entering the drawing-reom, to see # 
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dozen of elegantly dressed women sitting in this brooding pos- 
tute.” 


Our traveller had occasion to witness an instance of 
Datch cleanliness at the hotel where she stopped, at Notter- 
dam, which at first gave her great alarm. 


‘« We were awoke in the night by a noise, as of a violent tempest 
of rain, as we thought, dashing against the windows, We started 
out of bed, and found the whole inn lighted up, and heard a con- 
fused hubbub of voices. At first we were persuaded that a fire 
had broken out in the inn, in which supposition we were confirmed, 
by seeing the people collected in the yard, and the fire engine and 
water tubs in full employ. At length, however, we were made to 
understand, that they were only occupied in washing down the 
dust from the house, an operation performed every Saturday night 
throughout the whole town. We returned into bed, half laughing, 
half angry, and in the morning advised our landlord to warn 
strangers of this custom, in order that they might escape such a 
fright as that into which we ourselves had been thrown,” 


Before landing our traveller on our own shores, we will in- 
sert her account of her adventures at Calais, and of the pas- 
sage across the strait to Dover. The house (Dessein’s hotel,) 
was at this time (in the beginning of 1814,) full of travellers, 
as the existing embargo extended to the packet-boats, and 
only the post-boats with the letters were allowed to sail ; and 
the general opinion in Calais was, that the two post-boats 
which were waiting for a fair wind, would be the last which 
would be suffered to depart, as the unavoidable renewal of 
— would stop all communication with the opposite 
shore. 


“‘ We took our passage, and sent our baggage on board the En- 
glish packet, as the report was, that the captain would sail at noon. 

his invisible Deity, to whose power we were obliged to submit, and 
who indeed had the fixing of our fate, kept remote from mortal 
eyes. We at last were relieved from this state of expectation, as 
the wind became favourable, and we went on board, but found 
every bed occupied, every thing in confusion, and the deck 
crowded to excess. On going down into the cabin, we were im- 
mediately accosted by an ill looking fellow, who insisted on search- 
ing our pockets, to ascertain that we carried away no sealed letters. 
It was with some difficulty he was persuaded that the ladies wore 
no pockets ; but the gentlemen were obliged to submit to the cere- 
mony, and every pocket-book and ridicule was thoroughly ex- 
amined. The captain at last made his appearance, and made 
all the passengers, even those who were seriously sea-sick, write 
their names, and pay each two guineas, instead of one, which was 
the usual fare. Equally regardless of the swearing of the gentle- 
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men, and the sickness of the ladics, this despot commanded with 
sovercign sway within his wooden world. On his departure we 
hoped to enjoy some quiet; but a new scene of confusion arose, 
and an Englishman came down into the cabin, all pale with fear, 
with the consoling news that we must all return to Calais—that 
war was declared—that the passengers were prisoners—and a 
frigate and French packets were in chase of us. “The confusion 
was indescribable. ‘The English ladies cried bitterly, exclaimed 
they would not be thus for ever separated from Old England ; they 
wept, prayed, screamed, and fell into hysterics. Some of the gen. 
tlemen were as pale as the ladies, pretended they would make stout 
resistance before they were taken, and evaporated their vexation 
by a sufficient number of G d—mns. At last we had the 
agreeable news that it was not a frigate which followed us, but 
only the French packet with the letters, and several small open 
boats. In fact, the whole was a scheme concerted between the 
two captains. For the French captain, after going below, and re- 
ceiving two guineas from cach of his passengers, told them that 
war was declared between France and England ; on which account, 
he could not proceed to Dover, but must return to Calais, and 
they must either become prisoners of war, or by means of the small 
bouts, have themselves and luggage conveyed on board the English 
packet. Our situation was melancholy. Many women and 
children could not in the confusion and darkness find their luggage, 
and so left it behind them, and in addition to this, had to pay a 
guinea each to the small boat, and two guineas more to the cap- 
tain of the English packet. The crowd on board was such, that 


the sailors had not room to do their duty on deck, and if a storm 
had arisen, all must have perished.”’ 





Happily, however, they reached Dover in safety by next 
morning, and arrived in London in the evening. 

We bail the arrival of our intelligent traveller and her friends 
on English ground. She loses no time in proceeding to ob- 
serve what was most interesting to her taste in our island; 
but, instead of giving an account in her first epistle of the 
wonders of our shipping, manufactures, &c. or of the outlines 
of our political constitution, she is occupied with details re- 
specting the treasures of art, accumulated by our rich 
grandees, which she accompanies with a more than neces- 
sary seasoning of satirical wit. She accuses our wealthy 
travellers of bringing the master-pieces of art from abroad, 
particularly from italy, to a kind of exile, and burying them 
in their magnificent palaces, where they are for ever lost to 
the arts, and their friends. Itis, according to her, the ‘* m- 
natus amor habendi,” and not a sense of the beauties of art, 
which carries so much British treasure to foreign lands. 
This opinion, she considers as confirmed, by the annual ex- 
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hibition of pictures in Somerset-house ; by the national 
music, aad also, with ‘a very lew exceptions, by the public 
buildings and monuments. Mrs. Schopenhauer adds, 


































« All that can serve toluxury, comfort, and above all to modern 
elegance, is esteemed in England ; and so it happens, that the his- 
torical painter, the upholsterer, the sculptor, and the cabinet- 
maker, are held in one rank. The rich lord, full of the pride of 
wealth, looks upon the treasures of art accumulated in his villa, 
but as the representatives of the guineas which he, or his ancestors, 
paid for them. ‘To him they are only property, He does not con- 
sider, that every one who may have a view of the pictures, may 
have the enjoyment of their-beauties. Every Englishman has his 
library, his “picwite-gallery, and his collection of antiques in his 
villa, which he visits scarcely three months in the year, because it 
is the fashion, which is in no country more tyrannical. It is in the 
country where the rich display their splendour, because there they 
have room for it. In London, every one lives, even the richest 
families, that of the king not excepted, in an incredibly narrow 
space ; and where so many flow together, there must necessarily 
be a want of room. When the owners have left their country- 
seats, and even during their residence there, all those treasures of 
art, serve only to augment the wages of the servants. No stranger 
must hope to see such a villa for less than a guinea, which is asked 
from him by several persons, with not a little assurance; and even 
then he must come on a certain day, If it be a villa, shewn only 
on Mondays; and he by accident come on Tuesday, he must give 
himself the trouble of calling again in a week, or give up entirely 
the idea of seeing it. If the traveller happen to arrive on the right 
day, he is conducted by the housckeeper, who ostentatiously lets 
the long train of her gown trail behind her, while she Icads the 
visitor through long ranges of half-darkened apartments, leaving 
him to imagine, rather than see, the valuable pictures with which 
they are filled. Where the rooms are sufficiently lighted, how is it 
possible, with the defective catalogues, and the flying speed with 
which he is hurried on, to afford his curiosity any rational satisfac- 
tion? In one hour, or at most in two, he is carried through 
Ff mean tgs in each of which he would wish to spend a day. In. 
like haste the park, and pleasure grounds about the house, adorned 
with ancient and modern sculpture, must be seen. Confused and 
fatigued, the traveller seats himself in his carriage, and tries to re- 
collect what he has seen for the last hours.’’ 


After these satirical reflections, our lively lady adds, 


“It is nevertheless, very agreeable to travel in this country. The, 
parks present the finest landscapes; the gardens, the comfortable 
contrivances of the houses, the refined luxury, and above all, the 
extreme cleanliness and order, the elegance and convenience every 
where visible, even in the most insignificant utensils, make upon 
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the visitor an agreeable impression. One feels no desire for all 
these things, not being accustomed to them, and not always know- 
ing their use; but they inspire a sense of comfort and enjoyment, 
Much has been said of the beauty of the country and of the roads, 
of the comfortable inns which are to be found here, even in the 
most remote parts of the country, where it only requires a full purse 
to be equally well accommodated as at home; but it is impossible 
to bestow sufficient praise on this subject ; it is scarcely conceivable 
to persons who have not visited the country.” 


Our authoress next describes the different mansions she 
visited. Stow Gardens, the seat of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, did not escape her usual satirical observations. 

Blenheim Castle was their next visit, where the travellers 
were enchanted with the park, but dissatisfied with the pecu- 
niary recompense exacted by the persons who shewed it and 
the house. 


“< We were received,’’ says Mrs. Schopenhauer, “ by.the porter, 
whose long speeches, learned by heart, we in vain tried to stop, 
until he was relieved by the forester, who accompanied us on horse- 
back. In spite of the ducal livery which he wore, the final aim of 
all the porter's eloquence was to obtain money: his successor rode 
modestly along by our carriage, and only spoke as it was necessary,” 


On approaching the house, they were received by an old 
woman, whom they supposed to be the housekeeper, that was 
to shew the rooms, and, as is customary with Englishwomen 
of the lower orders, made a curtsey at every word she spoke, 
Having shewn the house with much loquacity, she added, 
that it was her duty to see that the quality were received with 
due respect. A few shillings, and a few words of come 
mendation, sent her away, happy at the manner in which she 
had discharged her duty. 

Qur limits will not allow us to accompany our traveller, 
but we shall transcribe her description of the watering places. 


** England abounds in watering places of every kind, situated on 
the sea coast, wherever they can possibly be established. At all of 
them, more or less of genteel company is to be met with—since it 
is the imperious dictate of fashion, that every one who has no villa 
of his own, or is not invited to one, must go to a watering place, to 
avoid the shame of passing the summer in London. The metro- 
polis is at that season comparatively empty; although the streets 
still swarm with people, and the stranger does not perceive that 
pretended desertion. But a person who remains then in town, is 


considered nobody.” 


At Matlock, where our travellers arrived on Sunday, they 
were much delighted with the appearance of the working 
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people, with their wives and children, in their Sunday clothes, 
The beauty of the English women exeited much admiration ; 
but our authoress says, they frequently become corpulent as 
they grew old. ‘The elegaut female dresses, which the skill 
of our manufactures produces, at a price within the reach of 
persons in humble life, with the straw bonnets over their 
muslin caps, appeared much to advantage, when contrasted, 
in the recollection of our travellers, with the coarser garb of 
such persons on the continent. 

Gretna-green excited more than usual curiosity in the fair 
traveller. ‘The landlady of the inn was extremely loth to 
give any information on the subject, and indeed went so far 
as roundly to deny the genera!ly received history of the place. 
Her northern economy, however, had not permitted her zeal 
for the honour of her country and visitors, to destroy the re- 
cords which the diamond had inscribed on the window glass. 
In fact, every pane was made a register of hymeneal hopes 
and protestations. Our traveller’s visit to the blacksmith 
was most ungraciously received, as he soon learned that 
curiosity, and not business, had procured him the honour, 
The Gretna trade is by no means in that thriving state in 
which our authoress had been led to suppose. 

Our authoress next pays a visit to Liverpool: but her ac- 
count of the society there, is not more flattering than most of 
her other opinions, The manners of that town, she considers 
as being somewhat more easy than in London; but, after the 
usual remarks on the weather, and enquiries respecting the 
health, she tells us that the conversation in that town is en- 
tirely at an end, except to those who can enter into the topics 
of trade and politics. The gentlemen of that town having, 
ut least, been on the continent, and made themselves ac- 
quainted with foreign manners and customs, are on that ac- 
count more agreeable, and more friendly in their disposition 
towards strangers; but the ladies are purely English, in the 
strictest and most comprehensive sense of the word. Liver- 
pool, she however allows to be the seat of hospitality ; which 
Virtue she considers as very general in England. 

The observations on Bath, are in a similar style of impar- 
liality and truth with the rest of her book. Ceremony, we 
are told, is the order of the day in England; our countrymen 
having been accustomed to it from infancy, can no more feel 
comfortable without its unnatural restraint, than a woman with- 
out stays. Asit must exist even m the domestic circle, in the in- 
tercourse between husband and wife, parent and child, it is of 
course to be expected to prevail in those places where an Engs 
lishman, contrary to his nature, is obliged to associate with 
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strangers. The masters of the ceremonies are described ag 
persons who have lost their fortunes in the whirlpool of plea. 
sure, and have saved from the wreck a fearless audacity, an 
imposing appearance, and manners of the world. Gambling 
is not publicly licensed as in Germany, and our authoress, 
accustomed to a police which effectually stops whatever it 
forbids, concludes that gambling is not carried on in Bath. 

The dinner parties in England are thus described by our 
fair traveller : 


‘‘ Tt is thought improper to attempt there to start any subject of 
conversation. ‘The master of the house will “observe, ‘ Sir, you 
lose your dinner ; we will talk of this after dinner.” The ladies, 
out of modesty, say but little, and strangers cannot be too much on 
their guard against vivacity in their conversation, The ladies hav- 
ing left the table, the gentlemen apply themselves to their wine, 
discuss politics, and give vent to many jokes, which they had pain- 
fully kept back; so that their loud talking and laughing announce 
all over the house the good humour which now prevails. But for 
us, unhappy females, what are we to do? we sit before the chim- 
ney fire, look at each other, and stare around us without opening 
our mouths, The lady of the house now makes tea; a little cere- 
moniously, and with many questions asks how every one likes it, if 
cnough of sugar, of milk, &c.” 


The gentlemen, when they make their appearance, have at 
their wine exhausted all their e loquence, the assembly breaks 
up, all parties being as tired of each other’s company, as we 
begin to be of the company of the lively Mrs. Schopenhauer. 








Art. V. A Sermon, preached at the Anniversary of the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital, August 25, 1818, by Edward 
Copleston, DD. Provost of Oriel ¢ "ollege, Oxford, and 
Prebendary of Rochester. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 27. 


Rivingtons. 1819, 


ECCE iterum Crispinus ; the penis scarcely dry with which 
we felt it our duty to point out the uncandid treatment 
which Mr. Burrow’s able and temperate pamphlets had _re- 
ceived from the Christian Observer, when our attention ts 
called to a still stronger instance of the same offence; the 
more inexcusable, because the hostility of the writer was so 
unprovoked, as his attack is indecent and unfair. We can 
easily conceive that the reviewer of Mr. Burrow’s letters may 
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have commenced his task under the influence of feelings not 
quite compatible with sober thoughts and impartial judg- 
went; for Mr. Marsh’s correspondent had violated the sanctity 
of the very ark of the party ; he had not only laid his irreverent 
hand upon it, but he had ventured to expose its contents to the 
rude gaze of the uninitiated multitude; and there was more- 
over a provoking moderation and coolness in his statements, 
which it required no trifling portion of philosophy to bear 
with patience. Bat, in the case now before us, there seems 
nothing to excite one angry feeling or malevolent passion, 
and the reviewer alone can explain his reasons for the bitter 
and illiberal tone of sarcasm in which he has chosen to 
indulge. 

Dr. C opteston, whose literary character is too well estab- 
lished to need our commendation, was requested, it appears, 
to preach a sermon on behalf of the Hospital of his native 

county; and, by desire of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, and 
the other Governors of that charitable institution, who were 
present when this sermon was delivered, it was committed to 
the press. ‘These circumstances might have fairly operated 
to disarm a candid critic of severity, even if he found it dif- 
ficult to praise; but it is saying very little of the sermon 
before us to affirm, that it requires no such exercise of for- 
bearance. Nay, even the columns of the Christian Observer, 
when its editor was called upon to substantiate or give up 
the charges of which they had been made the vehicle, though 
the justice required was refused, yet bore testimony to the 

“ enlarged and enlightened view of charity which the learned 
Provost had taken,” and admitted that he had ‘‘ advocated 
the cause of real charity in a manly and convincing man- 
ner*,” But, for reasons known only by the critic himself, or 
the party for whose edification he writes, this sermon has 
heen selected for condemnation; and as sentence could not 
be conveniently passed until something like a charge was 
established against it, this has heen done by misrepresenting 
the preacher's $ argument, and giving a fulse colour to his lan- 
guage. The critic, however, has thus rendered himself 
liable to a kind of refutation of all others the most mortify- 
ing, becanse the most convincing. Dr. Copleston has re- 
printed his sermon with the accusations of his reviewer 
prefixed to it; thus enabling every reader of competent judg- 
ment to dec ide for himse!f, whether the Bishop of the diocese 
and the Governors of the Exeter and Devon Hospital were 
justified in the approbation they expressed, or the Christian 
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* Cliristian Observer, April, 1819. 
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Observer had any real ground for charging the author of 
such a discourse with being “ ashamed of Christ, and of his 
Gospel.” We have read the sermon ourselves with all the 
attention which we could command, but we have failed in 
discovering even the shadow of fouudation for such an accu- 
sation. It is indeed wholly free from certain phrases which 
are much in use among preachers of a particular stamp, and 
doubtless vibrate with peculiar melody upon the ears of their 
followers. But the saving doctrines of Christianity do not 
appear to us to be connected with the cant of a party ; nor 
shall we ever object to the inculcation of a Christian grace 
from the pulpit, because the preacher adheres to the subject 
before hira, and does not think it necessary to employ himself 
in re-laying foundations, when it is his avowed object to 
build up that superstructure which is to be raised upon them. 
We cannot better acquaint our readers with the intent and 
matter of the sermon itself, than through the medium of the 
following analysis of it, given by Dr. Copleston bimself, in a 
letter addressed to the Editor of the Christian Observer *. 


* My text was, Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed, and in truth: and my argument built upon this text, con- 
sisted in exhorting my hearers, as followers of Christ, to employ 
their best faculties in the due execution of this precept. The 
motive I repeatedly set before them was the fulfilment of their 
Lord’s command: and as it is notorious that more error exists 
among Christians, in the mode of fulfilling it, than in the neglect 
of the command itself, I endeavoured to shew that the particular 
object of our meeting was one which corresponded, in every re- 
spect, with the true notion of Christian charity. Nearly half of 
the Sermon was occupied in maintaining the necessity of carrying 
benevolent motives into effect, and of selecting the most worthy oh- 


jects tor those motives ;—the latter part in reminding my hearers 


that it was not the good done to society, but the motive for doing it, 
that could alone give it the character of a Christian work; since 
Ged might easily have prevented or remedied the evil himself, had 
he not designed it to be a trial of our faith and obedience.” 


If our limits would permit, we could make several ex- 
tracts from the sermon, which would prove, that the writer 
has not lost sight of his professional obligations, or fairly 
subjected himsell to the charge of ‘* teaching Christian duties 
upon worldly motives without reference to Christ:” we must, 
however, confine ourselves to a single passage, which will 
fully answer the purpose. 
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* See Christian Observer, April, 1819. 
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« It fs the just glory of our own county that it contains a va- 
riety of institutions founded on the purest principles of Christian 
charity, To the public these institutions are beneficial in many 
ways; and they obtain the praise of the philosopher and the politi- 
cian, no less than that of religious and philanthropic men. On their 
public benefits it is almost needless to expatiate, except for the pur 
pose of impressing on your minds that important relation which 
they bear to us as Christians ; namely, that they afford opportuni- 
ties of discharging the great social duty of our religion in the most 
effectual manner—that they are channels through which we may 
safely direct the stream of private benevolence, which often either 
evaporates in empty feelings, or is wasted upon undeserving objects. 
Under this view of the subject, the only one which becomes a_fol- 
lower of Christ, it is not enough that the good be done; we ought 
to feel that we ourselves have a hand in the performance of it— 
to seize with pleasure the means of acquitting an obligation which 
binds us all—and to rejoice in the facilities held out of obeying 
God's will, without the chance of failure, or mistake, or disappoint- 
ment.” P. 17, 


Our readers will now be able to form their own opinion of 
the candour and liberality of the critic who could pen the 
following passage, which we have selected out of no less 
than six detached paragraphs, extracted by Dr, Copleston, 
from the pages of the Christian Observer, and prefixed to 
the present edition of his Sermon. 


“ In short, had this discourse been delivered in the porch, or in 
the academy, in a Mahometan Mosque, or in a Jewish Synagogue, 
we appeal to Dr. Copleston’s own judgment, whether, mutatis 
mutandis, any alteration in the argument needed to have been 
made. In fact, the mutanda, in point of expression, are very limi+ 
ted. Gods instead of God; follower of Zeno, or Plato, or Maho- 
met, or Moses, instead of Christ; philosophic or prophetic, instead 
of apostolic rule; principles of humanity instead of Christian cha- 
rity ; the master hath said, or the Koran hath required, or Moses 
commanded, instead of the letter of Scripture, or God requires; 
the character of a cardinal, or levitical, or musulmanic, instead of 
a Christian virtue ; and every stoic, or academic, or Israelite, or 
Mahometan, instead of every Christian. ‘These trivial alterations, 
according as a chang of circumstances might require, Would render 
this charity Sermon, like Pope’s universal prayer, capable of being 
adapted to accommodate any auditory, it being equally and alike 
applicable to all.” PP. 7. 


Whether this curious passage was written in sober sad- 
ness, or the facetious critic meant to. amuse his serious 
readers at the expence of the learned Provost, we must not 
presume to decide. tn either case, it tells but little in fa- 
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vour of his ability, and still less of his disposition. But we 
will let that pass. The trivial alterations he suggests, had 
they been adopted, might have justified his animadversions ; 
and afew such trivial alterations judiciously made, would 
convert ‘God save the King,” into treason, or “ the 
Apostles’ Creed” into blasphemy. But the critic should 
rememvber, that discerning and reflecting men will judge of 
the truth and pertinency of his remarks, by comparing them 
with the Sermon as it is, not as it might be when passed 
through his alembic. In this case, his imaginary triumph 
will be dearly bought, for calumny is a weapon 1: which no man 
ever yet wie ded with impunity; sooner or later detection 
is sure to follow, and then, ‘* even-handed justice commends 
the ingredients of the poisoned chalice even to the lips” of 
him who drugged it for his victim. We know, indeed, that 
flere is a class of persons, with whom the fiat of the Chris- 
tian Observer is final ; they are addicti juvare in verba ma- 
gisiri, and no exposure will abate their confidence in its 
statements, or cure them of the blind credulity with which 
they accept its assertions. But we trust, that there yet re- 
mans too much good sense and right feeling in the British 
public to be thus abused; and we have, there fore, dwelt 
thus long upon this subject, that unprejudiced persons 
might be able to form a judgment of the real value of praise 
or censure flowing from such a source. In thus acting, we 
wre certainly influenced by no personal feclings. Dr. Co- 
pleston himself stands too high in reputation to be serious ly 
affected by the cavils of the Christian Observer. But had 
his literary character been less eminent, or his station less 
dignified and responsible, he never would have been selectes 
as the object of its attack. It is the constant endeavour of 
that party, of which the Christian Observer has long been 
the oracle, to persuade the world, that the great majority of 
the Clergy have departed from the faith of the Church of 
England, and that the true doctrine of the Gospel is now 
e xclusively delivered from the pulpits of a few self-desig- 
nated evangelical preachers, No artifices have been spared 
to propagate this opinion, whole districts ‘have been repre- 
sented as sitting in worse than heathen darkness and igno- 
rance, because the resident Clergy have steadily opposed the 
progress of modern puritanism, “and by their character and 
influence have been enabled to preserve their flocks from the 
contagion. ‘The purpose which this representation is in- 

tended to answer is suflicie utly obvious; and we need not 
aaa out to our readers how essentially it would serve that 
purpose to imculcate a belief, that one of the most distin- 
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guished eens of public education in the University of 
Oxford, ple mom of Christ and of his Gospel,” and 
either = oo a or unable to ‘‘ reason with his congregation 
upon Christian principles,” and to recommend the great duty 
of Charity by ‘‘ inducements and motives” derived from di- 
vine sources. The blow will, however, in this instance, re- 
coilupon those who aimed it, and Dr. Copleston has per- 
formed an important duty in thus exposing the misrepre- 
sentations of his Reviewer. We doubt not that his motives 
in making this appeal to the public will be duly appreciated, 
und that these accusers of their brethren will, in future, ex- 
ercise a sounder discretion in the choice of their victims, 
and the conduct of their assaults. 


- 








Art. VI. Talesof theHall. By the Rev. George Crabbe, 
LL.B. 2 vols. 8vo. U1. 4s. Murray. 1819. 


We love a Poem which will bear to be outrageously abused : 
not one, we mean, in which it is impossible to find any 
thing worth praising; but one which deserves so much 
praise, and will have so much, in spite of all we can say 
against it, that we may, without compassion, venture to fall 
foul of every thing that displeases or dissatisfies us. Mr. 
Crabbe, of all our contemporary Poets, certainly takes 
most pains to gratify this propensity in us; and we shall by 
no means scruple to indulge in it to the full. He sometimes 
writes so well, that our task, if we mean to give him his due, 
must be that of citation only - and sometimes so much other- 
wise, that, if he is the shrewd man we take him to be, he 
will be much obliged to us for omitting the testimonies upon 
which our opinions have been founded. Our admiration, 
when we give it, ought, we think, to possess no little value 
in his eyes; for we very honestly premise that we like nei- 
ther his general matter nor manner. Our tastes have been 
formed in direct opposition to, what is foolishly caHed, his 
school; and if we cannot but acknowledge that the power of 
his genius not unfrequently dashes aside all our prejudices, 
it is a confession, be it remembered, won from professed ad- 
versaries of his style, and therefore the more honourable 
to him. 

If such have been our feelings in respect to Mr. Crabbe’s 
former publications, they must recur, with increased vigony, 
ona perusal of that which is now befure us. We think that 
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he has never yet written so unequally; and we fear we may 
add never with so great a preponderance of his peculiar 
faults. Itis almost too late in this gentleman's career to 
venture upon any analysis of his poetical character. The 
opinions of our readers upon his excellencies and defects, 
are probably, by this time, as decidedly formed as our own 
are; for Mr. Crabbe is now an acquaintance of long standing. 
Nevertheless, as we have taken the liberty of avowing our 
opposition to his practice of poetry, we ate, perhaps, bound, 
in justice to ourselves, to say afew words in palliation of this 
temerity. 

The pleasure arising from Poetry is drawn, as we imagine, 
very much from the same sources as that which is derived 
from Painting ; and the analogy which subsists between these 
sister arts is so strong, that they may always, with safe rea- 
soning, be permitted to illustrate one another. Every bod 
knows, at a glance, the difference between a picture of the 
Italian, or of the Flemish school; and every body, we doubt 
not, receives a very distinct pleasure from either of the two. 
In the landscapes of the one we are carried to an enchanted 
land, to the gardens of Alcinous, or Armida, with prolonged 
vistas, and melting distances, and a prodigality of woods 
and waters, which natare has been too chary to lavish on any 
single existing spot. In the other we are presented with 
dreary flats, and slimy fens, and an eterial perspective of 
those dams, dykes, and windmills, which man has so pro- 
fusely forced on nature wherever he seeks to cultivate her 
face against her will. The artist, in either case, is an 
equally faithful copyist. The one selects, blends, and ad- 
justs, the choicest objects which he has treasured in his me- 
mory, into an imaginary whole. ‘The other, neither adding 
nor extenuating, sketches the scene before him very much 
in the same manner as his camera obscura would present 
it. ‘This difference pervades every branch of the art from 
the ad vivum half-caricature likenesses of our English Deigh- 
ton, to Titian’s demi-heroic portraits : from the last scene in 
the Harlot’s Progress, to the Death of Cleopatra; from the 
Fiddling Boors of Teniers, to the Apollo and the Muses of 
Raphael. The ground-work in all these is essentially pe 
same, Nature; but it is nature sublimated or depressed, i 
proportion as the artist’s predominating quality is observ ation, 
or imagination. 

We do not know whether we shall have been anticipated 
in the application which we wish to make of these remarks 
to Mr. Cr abbe’s poetry ; but we are certain, that our objec- 
tions to it rest on some such principles as these; Man, as he 
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finds him in individual reality, not as imagination may 
frame him, by combining the analogous qualities of separate 
characters ; Man, in his worky-day, not his Sunday clothes ; 
Mun, as we meet him in the streets, and sit with him by our 
fire-sides, is the model from which Mr. Crabbe professes to 
draw. Now, though it may be a question how far this sub- 
ject, under the strict limitations proposed, is susceptible of 
the very highest poetry, tuere can be no question at all that 
it may admit very pleasing poetry ; for to turn back io our 
former illustration, there is no reason why an admirer of 
Claude should not be an admirer of Cuyp also, though in 
different degrees. If, therefore, we only thought that Mr. 
Crabbe contented himself with the choice of an inferior style, 
we would, without another word, award him the praise of 
having compassed the full excellence of which that style is ca- 
pable ; unfortunately, however, from a fear of not being suf- 
ficiently natural, we apprehend that this poet very often is 
not sufficiently just. We will not deny, that such characters 
as he has exhibited sometimes exist ; nay, on the contrary, 
we rather feel confident that, in most instances, he has, per- 
haps unconsciously, sketched his first outline from the life. 
But we cannot bring ourselves to believe, that the average 
character of oar species is to be found in his pages ; if it be 
so, our standard of it has been as much elevated above tem- 
perate, as we conceive his to be depressed below zero. Nor 
again do his views of human life at all accord with those 
which experience has induced us to form ; and in our search 
alter truth we would just as soon accept the gaudy and glit- 
tering periods of some Minerva-press novelist, as the morose 
and melancholy strains of this uncomfortable bard. Life is nei- 
ther a garden, nora wilderness ; it bears, like the earth which 
we inhabit, spots enough both of culture and of desolation ; 
and he who is not perversely desirous to pitch his tent either 
at the Equator or the Poles, may, for the most part, meet 
with a zone which is at least tolerably habitable. 

We are no friends to the cheerless doctrine of the utter 
depravation of our nature, in discussions of far higher mo- 
ment; but in poetry it is altogether misplaced and insuffer- 
able. ‘The chief aim of this art can be nothing but to give 
pleasure ; 


Delectando pariterque monendo, 


if we chuse, but always remembering, that the monition 
must be subservient to the delight. Now what pleasure is 
there in contemplating the evil side only! in turning from 
all that is bright, and golden, and sunny, to the chill, the 
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misty, and the dark? If human nature really is Mr. Crabbe’'s 
theme, it is the human nature of Hobbes, in which, for the 
bond of universal love, is substituted a barrier of universal 
hatred, and every man is asserted to be an adversary to 
his brother. It is the social plan of Mandeville, in which, 
what little good we possess is declared to be the produce of 
conflicting evils. Noone will suspect us of implying that 
Mr. Crabbe is a disciple of these selfish and detestable so- 
phists any farther than his poetical morals are concerned. 
‘The well-known Christian uprightness and benevolence of 
his private life, are suflicient testimonies that bis practical 
ethics are drawn from a souree which pours forth none but 
living waters. 

Again, even if Mr. Crabbe’s delineations were more cor- 
rect than we admit them to be, we contend, that in good 


taste there is much in them that ought to be kept out of 


sight. We do not know that we love demigods and heroes 
much more than Mr. Crabbe appears to do; and we cer- 
tainly have been more powerlully moved by Lillo than by 
Racine ; still, if the descent into poetical lower life of ne- 
cessity is to introduce us to all those details which we so 
carelully shrink from in real lower life, we had much rather 


continue in good company above stairs. It is his fear of 


generalization, we think, which has led Mr. Crabbe into this 
mistake. He never omits; and yet there Is quite as much 
good taste in omission as in selection. In the line which 
he has chosen this is a fault of the first magnitude ; and one 
which evidently increases in proportion to the keenness with 
which he observes, and the force with which he dese ribes ; 
so that it is se arcely too much to say, that he would give 
more pleasure if he wrote with less genius. We shall, per- 
haps, make these remarks clearer, by one more reference to 
painting. It is not that we wish every thing to be elevated, 
but that we wish nothing to be mean ; we require only that 
the artist should not think himself bound to paint that which 
is offensive, simply because it is natural. When Teniers, 
with his irresistible comic perversity, cannot help giving 
one of his figures a dirty job to do, he generally has the 
decency to put him in the distance, or to turn his back upon 
the spectators. We know that the arena of the Coliseum 
Was once wattled round with pi ysties ; and that the Parthenon 
is still profaned with heaps of many mingled Glth: but Pi- 
ranesi and Stuart, in their respective drawings , have judi- 
cious'y sunk these inopportune ace ompaniments. ‘The por- 
trait- pai mfer learns this lessen practically. Agesilaus, with 
his club-foot, Alexander, with his wry-peck, Charles XH. 
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with his dirty-face, and ‘‘ unkempt locks,” lose half their 
heroism if their defects are preserved on canvas ; and that 
eascl will stand long untenanted whose master will not con- 
descend to humour little peculiarities of countenance, 

Now with Mr. Crabbe, not a wart, a wrinkle, or a 
freckle, escapes faithful notice; nay, sometimes, we are 
convinced, that he reddens the rubicundity of a nose, and 
distorts the obliquity of an eye. It would be no impeach- 
meat to his genius if he forebore this unpleasing practice ; 
for the laid essentiel requires far lower powers for its repre- 
sentation than the beau ideal. Any bungler can daub vulgar 
monsters on a sign-post, and the Chinese paint red dragons 
in abundance. ‘The conception of beauty is much less easy 
than that of deformity ; and we know not in what points the 
genius of Our greatest master of song has displayed itself 
more transcendantly than in his delicious pictures of the 
primeval garden. If we were asked in what other part of 
his immortal poem he had exemplified the delicacy of his 
tact by forbearance, we should point to his Lazar-house. In 
this, if he had not generalized, if with the minute poet he 
had walked the hospital, he would have excited not terror 
but disgust ; instead of shuddering at the fearfully-sublime 
catalogue of bodily ills to which our nature is exposed, we 
should have sickened at the Pharmacopoeia of drugs, cata- 
plasms, and electuaries, by which they are mitigated. 

One word more, in this invidious part of our task, on 
Mr. Crabhe’s versification, it is the most untunable in our 
language, the merest scrannel scraping that ever grated on 
mortal ear. Quarles is an Apollo to this Pan. In the XXII 
Books of the two octavo volumes now before us, we can 
scarcely recollect a single couplet that tripped easily from 
the to.gue ; and yet whenever the poet turns from the heroic 
to any other metre, his verse becomes rich music. We can- 
not pretend to search after principles which may account 
for this extraordinary deficiency of skill in the rhythm to 
which he has been most accustomed. 

We have dwelt long upon Mr. Crabbe’s faults, and we 
shall touch so very briefly on his acknowledged merits, that 
we may perhaps be deemed not to admit them as sincerely 
and cordially as we profess to do; but we are convinced, that 
the best mode of displaying the many excellencies of this 
singularly unequal writer, is by silently permitting the 
vassages in which they break forth to speak for themselves. 

Ve consider him unrivalled in microscopic observation of 
certain peculiarities of the aa heart—in unveiling one 
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class of feelings which do not most openly present themselves 
to the common view. He is a skilful anatomist of a diseased 
patient; and, if we may continue the metaphor, the prepara- 
tions which he makes trom the dissected parts retain a fresh- 
ness and shew of life, which no other hand has been able to 
give. Herein indeed is the surest proof of his genius ; and 
it is in this that its originality displays itself not less than its 
power. We know not “how to describe the manner by which 
he compels such vivid interest into his pictures—there is no 
high finishing, no delicacy of touch about them ; the strokes 
are broad and coarse, but the brush is incessantly at work, 
aud colour is plaistered upon colour, till the figures stand out 
of the canvas almost as it were in bas relief. Life is not 
kindled in them by a Promethean or an electric spark ; but 
their animator has discovered the xou orw of Archimedes, and 
throws them into what attitudes he pleases by mere force of 
the lever. His machine is one of infinite pressure, and weight 
wr don weight in it, til like the Recusant, under the peine 
forte et dure, his characters must speak or die. Add to 
this, a subdued tone of humour, more caustic than playful— 
a melancholy for the most part bitter, but sometimes highly 
pathetic—a facility of presenting reflections not the most 
obvious in very familiar forms—a love of virtue, without any 
great willingness to believe in its prevalence—and it will 
readily be seen, that Mr. Crabbe, though not a very pleasing, 
may yet be, ond | assuredly is, a very powerful writer. 

‘To come to his present work, Two brothers, George and 
Richard, meet after many years absence. George, the. elder, 
is a bachelor past threescore, who having grown rich in a 
mercantile lile, retires to his native village, to subside in 
squireship. Jere he purchases the Hall, and invites his bro- 
ther. Richard is a sailor and a married man, with a large 
family and little money, and the two characters are not less 
contrasted in all remaining points. ‘The elder, under a cloak 
of austerity and caution, has a strong feeling of reserved 
benevolence, the younger is frank, open, brave, and careless; 
but we really scare ely know in what manner to continue 
their desc ription ; as Mr. Crabbe gives it, it occupies two 
books, and after all, serves but as a very dull induction to a 
series of unc onnected stories ; for our readers are well aware 
that from Mr. Crabbe they never are to expect a whole. 
The brothers having met, (with some reluctance on either part, 
from long suspension of intercourse and false ideas of each 
other's characte r) gradually contract a most sincere attach- 
ment, and George, without Richard's knowledge; purchases 


an estate bordering on his own, and in order to fix his brother 
-+ 
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near him, presents him with this property on the very day on 
which his visit to the Hall is finished, 

The stories, which, we will not say are interwoven with, 
but are scattered over this extraordinary main plot, are re- 
lated either by the brothers in their private conversations, or 
by various neighbours, whom they visit; and few of them 
have more interest in themselves than the great Epic round 
which they cluster as a nucleus—nothing indeed could present 
less promise than the cursory glances which we caught when 
we first ran through the uncut pages of these volumes with 
our paper knife; but, as we mean to show presently, this is 
not the way to travel in Mr. Crabbe’s country. His poetry 
puts us in mind of our last journey over Salisbury Plain, 
when after paying the post-boy double to gallop over many a 
dreary mile of flat and unvaried barrenness, we pulled him 
up ina hurry at Stone Henge, or the Vale of Pewsey, and 
could scarcely stop long enough for our contentment. 

The story of Ruth, the daughter of a man and his wife, 
With whom Richard becomes acquainted in a seaport town, 
strikingly exemplifies Mr. Crabbe’s peculiarity of style. In 
character, incident, and language, every thing is most obvious 
and familiar ; it might be a newspaper paragraph, or the mi- 
nutes of evidence on a coroner’s jury; it is told as the merest 
village-gossip would tell it, bestowing ‘ all her tediousness” 
upon her hearers, and is worked up with most distressing 
power ; for the catastrophe unnecessarily harrows the feel- 
ings, without producing a correspondent moral effect. We 
rise from it with an oppressive and painful conviction, that 
such things may occur, probably have occurred, in real life ; 
and that their solution must for ever be denied to our present 
faculties. Ruth was “ tall and fair, and comely to behold ;” 
Thomas, a Sailor, loved her, but prudence forbade the match ; 
still they were the bachelor and maid of the village, and 
“grieved and waited, hoped and loved.” ‘Their state was 
one of danger, and their marriage became necessary, at least 
on Ruth's side, and Thomas was too honourable and loved 
her too well to demur. ‘The wedding day was fixed, but be- 

fore it rose the bridegroom was torn away by a press-gang. 
Ruth became a mother, and Thomas was killed in action. 


“‘¢ There was a Teacher, where my husband went— 
Sent, as he told the people—what he meant 
You cannot understand, but—he was sent : 

This man from meeting came, and strove to win 

- Her mind to peace by drawing off the sin, 

Or what it was, that, working in her breast, 
Robb’d it of comfort, confidence, and rest : 
uv 2 
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He came and reason’d, and she seem’d to feel 
The pains he took _her griefs began to heal ; 
She ever answer’d kindly when he spoke, 
And always thank’d him for the pains he took ; 
So, after three long years, and all the while 
Wrapt up in grief, she blest us with a smile, 
And spoke in comfort; but she mix’d no more 
With younger persons, as she did before. 
Still Ruth was pretty; in her person neat ; 
So thought the Teacher, when they chanced to meet : 
He was a weaver by his worldly trade, 
But powerful work in the assemblies made ; 
People came leagues to town to hear him sift 
The holy text,—he had the grace and gift ; 
Widows and maidens flock’d to hear his voice ; 
Of either kind he might have had his choice ;— 
Sut he had chosen—we had seen how shy 
The girl was getting, my good man and I; 
That when the weaver came, she kept with us, 
Where he his points and doctrines might discuss ; 
But in our bit of garden, or the room 
We call our parlour, there he must not come : 
She loved him not, and though she could attend 
To his discourses, as her guide and friend, 
Yet now to these she gave a listless ear, 
As if a friend she would no longer hear ; 
This might he take for woman’s art, and cried, 
‘ Spouse of my heart, I must not be denied !’— 
Fearless he spoke, and I had hope to see 


My girl a wife—but this was not to be.” ’ Vol. I. P. 98. 


‘The fanatic persecutes her with his courtship. 


*©¢Q! much she begg’d him to forbear, to stand 
Her soul’s kind friend, and not to ask her hand: 
She could not love him.—* Love me!’ he replied, 
* The love you mean is love unsanctified, 

An earthly, wicked, sensual, sinful kind, 

A creature-love, the passion of the blind. ? 

He did not court her, he would have her know, 
For that poor love that will on beauty grow; 
No! he would take her as the Prophet took 
One of the harlots in the holy tes : 

And then he look'd so ugly and severe! 

And yet so fond—she could not hide her fear. 


This fondness grew her torment; she would fly, 
In woman's terror, if he came but nigh ; 
Nor could I wonder he should odious prove, 


So like a ghost that left a grave for love.”’ Vol. I, P. 100- 
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Ruth's father insists upon the marriage, and names the 
day on which she must consent, or quit his dvors. 












































é¢ ¢ She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 
A creature doom’d to shame! in sorrow born ; 
A thing that languish’d, nor arrived at age 
When the man’s thoughts with sin and pain engage— 
She came not home to share our humble meal, 
Her father thinking what his child would feel 
From his hard sentence—still she came not home. 
The night grew dark, and yet she was not come ; 
The cast-wind roar’d, the sca return’d the sound, 
And the rain fell as if the world were drown'd : 
There were no lights without, and my good man, 
To kindness frighten’d, with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray; and then he took 
The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 
For he had learning: and when that was done 
We sat in silence—whither could we run? 
We said, and then rush’d frighten’d from the door, 
For we could bear our own conceit no more: 
We call’d on neighbours—there she had not been ; 
We met some wanderers—ours they had not scen : 
We hurried o’er the beach, both north and south, 
Then join’d, and wander’d to our haven’s mouth : 
Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out, 
I scarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout, 
Who saw a something on the billow ride, 
And—Heaven have mercy on our sins! he cried, 
It is my child !—and to the present hour 
So he believes——and spirits have the power. 


And she was gone! the waters wide and deep 
Roll’d o’er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no more the angry waves and wind, 
She heard no more the threat’ning of mankind ; 
Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 
To the hard rock was borne her comely form ! 


But O! what storm was in that mind? what strife, 
That could compel her to lay down her life? 

For she was seen within the sea to wade, 

By one at distance, when she first had pray’d ; 
Ther to a rock within the hither shoal 

Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 

Then, when she gain‘d it, on the top she stood 

A moment still—and dropt into the flood ! 

The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain,— 
She heard not then—she never heard again ! 
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She had—pray, Heav’n !—she had that world in sight, 
Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has right ; 

But sure, in this, her portion such had been, 

Well had it still remain’d a world unseen.’”’’ Vol. I. P. 105, 


Richard tells his own wooing in a different strain—the 
first acquaintance—the insensible transition from friendship to 
ove—his hope—his causeless jealousy—his suspense—his 
apprehension—his happiness—are pourtrayed, somewhat at 
length it must be confessed, and with a certain mannerism 
which marks them as Mr. Crabbe’s own ; ; but they form alto- 
gether one of his most happy specimens. ‘The elder brother 
recounts his unsuccessful amour in return, and neither so 
agreeably nor intelligibly as Richard. We pardon him, how- 
ever, on account of his unexpected introduction of the two 
pleasing and harmonious stanzas below. 


«© ¢ My Damon was the first to wake 
The gentle flame that cannot die ;, 
7 Damon is the last to take 
The faithful bosom’s softest sigh : 
The life between is nothing worth, 
O! cast it from thy thought away ; 
Think of the day that gave it birth, 
And this its sweet returning day. 


Buried be all that has been done, 
Or say that nought is done amiss ; 
For who the dangerous path can shun 
In such a wildering world as this? 
But love can every fault forgive, 
Or with a tender look reprove ; 
And now let nought in memory live, 
But that we meet, and that we love.”’ Vol. I, P. 159, 


The still more exquisite lines which we shall next cite, will 
be read with astonishment by those who are only acquainted 
with Mr. Crabbe’s muse in her slipshod heroic shamble. W 
recollect no composition of the same kind in our language, 
which has more genuine pathos or nicer-attuned melody 


‘¢* Let me not have this gloomy view, 
About my room, around my bed; 
But morning roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brows instead. 
As flow’rs that once in Eden grew, 
Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 
And every day the sweets renew, 
*Till I, a fading flower, am dead, 
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Oh! let the herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfum’d breath ; 
Let them be placed about my bier, 

And grace the gloomy house of death. 
I’ll have my grave beneath an hill, 

Where, only Lucy’s self shall know 


Where runs the pure pellucid rill 


Upon its gravelly bed below ; 
There violets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft light display, 
Till as the morning sun-beams glow, 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 


That is the grave to Lucy shown, 
The soil a pure and silver sand, 
The green cold moss above it grown, 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand ; 
In virgin earth till then unturn’d, 
There let my maiden form be laid, 
Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, 
Nor for new guests that bed be made. 


There will the lark,—the lamb, in sport, 
In air,—on earth,—sg¢curely play, 
And Lucy to my grave resort, 
As innocent, but not so gay, 
I will not have the churchyard ground, 
With bones all black and ugly yom 
To press my shivering body round, 
br on my wasted limbs be ti.rown, 


With ribs and skulls I will not sleep, 
In clammy beds of cold blue clay, 
Through which the ringed earth-worms creep, 
And en the shrouded bosom prey ; 
I will not have the bell proclaim’ 
When those sad marriage rites begin, 
And boys, without regard or shame, 
Press the vile mouldering masses in. 


Say not, it is beneath my care ; 
I cannot these cold truths allow ; 
These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
But, O! they vex and tease me now. 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
But thou, my Lucy, come alone, 

And let affection find the place. 


©! take me from a world I hate, 
Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And in some pure and blessed state, 

Let me my sister minds behold : 
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From gross and sordid views refined, 
Our heaven of spotless love to share, 
For only generous souls design’d, 
And not a man to meet us there.”? Vol. I. P. 212. 


It is the lament of a deserted maiden, and belongs to a 
story which it is impossible to abridge; for being nothing in 
itself, it would become less than nothing if we omitted a 
single line. The whole merit of it consists in the manner of 
telling, and it is admirably told. 

The Preceptor Husband is of a lighter kind, though from 
four lines in it our fair readers might imagine otherwise. 





 Calix, and coral, pericarp, and fruit 
Lunate, and lyrate, runcinate, retuse—— 
Latent, and patent, patulous, and plane 
Panduriform, pinnatifid, premorse.” 








Nor should we be much surprised if, like Mr. Crabbe’s he- 
roine, they thought a husband who dealt in terms of such 
obscurity somewhat tiresome. 

Sir Owen Dale is another of those tales, which are exclu- 
sively Mr. Crabbe’s property. Sir Owen, a widower of five 
and forty, pays his addresses te Camilla, who is twenty years 
younger. She coquettes, encourages, and finally re fuses him. 
TLis disappointment rouses every evil passion which had hitherto 
been dormant in his spirit, and he vows and aite mpts a most 
diabolical re venge. lis ne phew, a young soldier, dependent 

on his uncle’s bounty, is the instrument which he selects to 
accomplish this purpose. 


«© ©! that I saw her with her soul on fire, 

Desperate from love, and sickening with desire ; 
While all beheld her just, unpitied pain, 

Grown in neglect and sharpen’d by disdain ! 

Let her be j jealous of each maid she sees, 

Striving by every fruitless art to please 

And when she fondly looks, let looks and fondness tease ! 
So, lost on passion’s never resting sca, 

Hopeless, and helpless, let her think of me ! 
Charles, thou art handsome, nor canst want the art 
To warm a cold or win a wanton heart ; 

Be my avenger.’?——— Vol. I. P. 17. 


That is, win her affections, and then desert her. Morden, 
from gratitude to his benefactor, vields a reluctant consent ; 
und ruins his own peace in the atte mpt. He not only ts 
beloved by, but in return he loves s Camilla. The pitiless 


Kuight cares little for his nephew's despair in the enjoyment 
‘3 
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of his own triumph, and insists upon the rigid performance 
of the promise which he had exterted. In the mean time, 
the wife of one of Sir Owen’s tenants, a respectable farmer, 
elopes. ‘The injured husband brovds over his vengeance, and 
Sir Owen sympathizes in his projects; years pass on, when 
one day Sir Owen, in a visit to his tenant, hears the conclu- 
sion of his story. . Ellis, after a long pursuit, discovered the 
guilty pair in the extremity of wretchedness. 


« What indeed I meant 

At first was vengeance; but I long pursued 

The pair, and J at last their misery view'd 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paint— 

The sight was loathsome, and the smell was faint ; 
And there that wife,—whom I had loved so well, 
And thought so happy, was condemn’d to dwell ; 
The-gay, the grateful wife, whom I was glad 

To see in dress, beyond our station clad, 

And to behold among our neighbours fine, 

More than perhaps became a wife of mine; 

And now among her neighbours to explore, 

And see her poorest of the very poor !— 

I would describe it, but I bore a part, 

Nor can explain the feelings of the heart ; 

Yet memory since has aided me to trace 

The horrid features of that dismal place. 


There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 
To her companion’s unimpassion’d stare, 

And my wild wonder :—Seat of virtue! chaste 
As lovely once! O! how wert thou disgraced ! 
Upon that breast with sordid rags defiled, 

Lay the wan features of\a famish’d child ;— 
That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 

Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 

The ragged sheeting, o'er her person drawn, 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in pawn 


At the bed’s feet the man reclined his frame : 
Their chairs were perish’d to support the flame 
That warm’d his agued limbs ; and, sad to see, 
That shook him fiercely as he gazed on me. 


I was confused in this unhappy view : 
My wife! my friend! I could not think it true ; 
My children’s mother,—my Alicia,—laid 
On such a bed! so wretched, —so afraid ! 
And her gay, young seducer, in the guise 
Of all we dread, abjure, defy, despise, 

And all the fear and terror in his look, 
Still more my mind to its foundation shook, 
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‘At last he spoke :—‘ Long since I would have died, 
But could not leave her, though for death I sigh’d, 
And tried the poison’d cup, and dropt as it I tried. 


She is a woman, and that famish’d thing 

Makes her to life, with all its evils, cling: 

Feed her, and let her breathe her last in peace, 

And all my sufferings with your promise cease!’” Vol. II. p. $9, 


Sir Owen fiercely expresses his joy ; but Ellis was of an- 
other mould, he had relented, not after the German fashion, 
by taking his fallen wife to his bosom, and allowing her 
seducer a comfortable annuity, but by removing her to an 
abode of safety and repentance, protecting her child, and 
watching with Christian forgiveness the dying hours of the 
adulterer. This difficult transition is admirably managed ; 
the lesson is not lost on Sir Owen, and he consents to make 
Morden and Camilla happy in each other, 

“* Delay has Danger,” and “‘ Gretna Green,” are well told, 
and we doubt not are founded on real incidents. ‘ Ellen” we 
do not understand. “ The Cathedral Walk” and “ Lady 
Barbara” are both somewhat (we wish we could find a milder 
word) silly; but of the two, we like the sham ghost better 
than the real one. 

‘The Natural Death of Love” belongs to that class of 
stories, in which Mr. Crabbe most successfully displays his 
extraordinary power of being disagreeable ; it is elaborately 
conceived, abounds in nice observation, is more carefully 
finished perhaps than any tale in the volumes, and yet is one 
which we heartily wish he had never written. It does not 
force tears from us like Ruth, but it frets and worries and 
irritates us. ‘To the poet, least of all writers, even in sport, 
belongs the vulgar task of chilling our best feelings, and strip- 

ing life of its choicest graces ; and imagination from the no- 
lest of our faculties becomes the most odious, when it is 
employed in representing all that is amiable in our nature, as 
hollow and illusive, In the present instance, this is done for 
the benefit of heartless rakes and disappointed bachelors, not 
less at the expence of truth than of good taste. 

One story more, and we must conclude ; it is the crowning 
stone and chef-deauvre of the volumes, and contains in its 
own compass every fault and merit by which Mr. Crabbe is 
distinguished from his contemporaries. Two foundling bro- 
thers, James (or Jemes, as Mr. Crabbe makes him rhyme to 
** schemes”) and Robert, evince from childhood the most 
opposite etc James is sedate, temperate, and slow ; 
Rebert quick, prompt, and generous, 
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§* In fact, this youth was generous—that was just ; 
The one you loved, the other you would trust : 
Yet him you loved you would for truth approve, . 
And him you trusted you would likewise love.” Vol. II. P, 99. 


James became a gamekeeper ; Robert led an idle life of 
many trades, of which eseail formed the principal. They 
both loved the same maiden, Rachel, and in consequence 
became enemies. Robert turned poacher, and in a desperate 
encounter, in which some of the keepers were seriously hurt, 
was taken and committed to gaol. His life hung upon his 
brother’s evidence, and James made Rachel's hand the 
c of his silence. Robert plays Claudio, Rachel, who 
oves him, Isabella—he is freed—she becomes James’s wife. 
Robert, whietmpreserved from immediate danger, feels all the 
bitterness of his loss, and rejoining his lawless companions, 
resolves on his brother's destruction. James is called up one 
night by certain information that the poachers are abroad, 
We subjoin the catastrophe. . 


« ’Twas past the dead of night, when every sound, 
That nature mingles might be heard around; 
But none from man,—man’s feeble voice was hush’d, 
Where rivers swelling roar’d, and woods were crush'd; 
Hurried by these, the wife could sit no more, 
But myst the terrors of the night explore, 


Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 

And seem’'d as then committed to her fate ; 

To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 
She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

-Oft as she glided on in that sad night, 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light ; 
An hour she wander’d and was still to learn | 
Aught of her husband's safety or return: 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 

A place she knew not, but she strove to know ; 
Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet : 
And there was something fearful in the sight, 
And in the sound of what appear’d to-night ; 
For now, of night and nervous terror bred, 
Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

She heard strange noises, and the shapes she saw 
Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 


The moon was risen, and she sometimes shone 
Through thick white clouds, that flew tumultuous on, 
Passing beneath her with an eagle’s speed, 

That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; 
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The fitful glimmering through the hedge-row green 
Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 

And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 

Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 


‘To these she listen’d ; but new sounds were heard, 
And sight more startling to her soul appear'd ; 
There were low lengthen’d tones with sobs between, 
And near at hand, but nothing vet was seen ; 

She hurried on, and * Who is there 2’ she cried, 

* A dying wretch !'—was from the earth replied, 

It was her lover, was the man she gave, 

The price she paid, himself from death to save ; 
With whom, expiring, she must kneel and pray, 
While the soul flitted from the shivering clay 

That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its life away! 


This was the part that duty bad her take, 

Instent and ere her feelings were awake ; 

But now they waked to anguish; there came then, 
Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager men. 


* And here, my lord, we met—And who is here, 
The keeper’s wife—Ah! woman go not near ! 
There lies the man that was the head of all— 
See, in his temples went the fatal ball ! 

And James that instant, who was then our guide, 
Felt in his heart the adverse shot, and died! 

It was a sudden meeting, and the light 

Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight ; 

He foremost fell !—But see, the woman creeps 
Like a lost thing, that wanders as she sleeps. 
See, here her husband’s body—but she knows 
That other dead; and that her action shows. 
Rachel! why look you at your mortal foe— 

She does not hear us— Whither will she go ?’” Vol. LI. P. 322. 


It is impossible not to admit that, with all their careless- 
ness and coarseness of execution in some parts, there is 
infinite power of conception in most of the passages which 
we have extracted. e imagine that Mr. Crabbe writes 
with great rapidity, and never blots; two qualities in an 
author as little preparative for immortality as any we could 
mention. We are convinved, however, that no small portion 
of his poetry will live in spite of all the oppressive pains be 
takes to kill it, and when in some future anthology he 


“ Shakes off the dust and rears his reverend head,” 


Although he may be somewhat extenuated in size, he will 
have increascd materially in vigour. If he would permit us 
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to make a corps d’elite of his lines, we would promise to 
burn all our obnoxious criticism, and in so doing we should 
perform a duty not a little grateful to ourselves, and which, 
indeed, Mr. Crabbe might justly demand at our hands. 


Art. VII. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of London, at the Visitation, May 13, 1819, 
containing more particularly some Remarks vpon the 
recent Growth of Antinomian Error, and the Separation 
lately formed upon it. By Joseph Holden Pott, A, M. 
Asckdoicon of London, and Vicar of St. Martin in the 
Fields: Published at the Request of the Clergy present. 
4to. pp. 26. Rivingtons, 1819. 


AmonG the various departures from ‘ the faith,” which may 
be considered as signs of the present evil times, perhaps 
none is more striking and lamentable than “ the Antinomian 
secession ;’ which arising out of the very bosom of the 
Church, commenced by men solemnly devoted to her mi- 
nistry, and educated under her discipline, and fostered 
even in its infancy by inordinate wealth, has already assumed 
a substantive character, and put forth its claim to that re- 
spect and honour, which every sect and opinion alike receives 
from the spurious liberality of the day. We have hitherto 
abstained from any regular or formal notice of this rising 
heresy, lest controversial discussion might invest it with a 
consequence which it seemed not likely to receive either 
from the station or talent of its advocates; and we trusted 
that, as it at once assumed a character which every pre- 
vailing sect had anxiously disclaimed, and every man of 
common sense could discover to be at variance with the spirit 
of the Gospel, and destructive of its moral influence, it 
would linger through its brief existence in its original ob- 
scurity. 

But the very atmosphere of the times seems congenial to 
the growth of error ; there is no opinion too absurd and mon- 
strous, either in religion or politics, to find both patrons and 
proselytes ; the passions are let loose against all that is wise, 
virtuous, or commendable ; and while a host of deceivers are 

one out to take advantage of the agitation of the moment, a 
Kind of morbid candour has paralyzed the exertions of those 
who should defend the truth, and error reigns triumphant 
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because it is deemed uncharitable to arraign the motives, and 
intolerant to check the course of its supporters. 

We do not pretend to enter into these feelings. We can 
walk in perfect charity with those who have inherited thé 
principles of dissent, and make every allowance for their 
adherence to the system in which they have been nurtured, 
though we deem it our duty at all proper times, and in the 
spirit of meekness, to warn them of their mistake. We cay 
also pity and lament the wanderings of an individual, whose 
feelings, or imagination, or misdirected studies may have 
fed him into some. novel error. But when pride and pre- 
sumption induce such men to invest themselves with the 
office of teachers of their own vain conceits ; when these 
blind guides set up for leaders of others as blind as them- 
selves ; then no fear of their indignation, no compassion for 
their feelings will prevent us from resisting their progress, 
and exposing their injurious machinations: 

Acting upon these principles, though we never could ad- 
mit the validity of those arguments by which some, who were 
formerly Ministers of our Church, have persuaded them- 
selves that they were justified in renouncing those orders 
which, in the presence and before the altar of God, they 
had declared themselves moved by the Holy Ghost to as- 
sume; we should have left them to answer for such conduct 
to Him, to whom, while thus violating all those obligations 
which are esteemed most sacred among men, and renouncing 
their sworn obedience to the external discipline of his vi- 
sible Church, they, had fearfully appealed. 

But, when noi satisfied with being permitted quietly to 
withdraw from the Church, to renounce her orders, and set 
her authority at nought, they proceeded to draw disciples 
after them, and to sow new errors, and promote new divi- 
sions among the brethren, by all the means which riches 
could procure, or zeal employ; then it became the duty of 
those who watch for the souls of men, and especially of all 
who bear rule in the Church, for the edification of its 
members and the preservation of truth and peace, to de- 
nounce and oppose the growing evil. 

We rejoice therefore to find, that the Venerable Arch- 
deacon has raised his warning voice against the mischievous, 
and, we fear, increasing delusion which these infatuated 
enthusiasts are so actively labouring to disseminate; and we 
have good hope, that so proper and seasonable a caution 
will produce considerable effect, and direct the vigi- 
lant attention of the Clergy towards the attacks of this new 
enemy. 
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The Archdeacon commences his Charge with some ju- 
dicious remarks upon the present state of the Church, as 
respects the exertions which have been lately made, and 
are still making, to promote the general knowledge and ex- 
tend the general influence of that holy faith which she is ap- 
pointed to guard. | 

While he fairly and temperately states the continually 
increasing claims to public support which she may justly 
build on her endeavours to educate the poor, to extend the 
means of attending public worship to all her members, 
and to propagate the saving truths of the Gospel through- 
out the world; he very properly repels the insidious com- 
pliment which is paid to the present generation of her mi- 
nisters and rulers, at the expence of their predecessors in 
the same holy calling and the same zealous labours. 


“ I confess,’’ says he, “ I find myself a little backward on re- 
ceiving gratulatiens which carry with them secret or avowed re- 
fiections upon those who-have trod before us in the paths of pas- 
toral labour. I have heard this sort of compliment with pain; it 
conveys a kind of flattery which we should not be ready to admit. 
Let us not suppose that the minds of those who went before us 
were engrossed in learned speculations, with little care and small 
exertions for the simple and the young. With respect to learned 
labour, they had enough to do, with the Romish emissary, with 
the infidel, with old heresies, or with modern efforts to restore 
them; with separations less destructive of the faith, but much to 
be deplored, as peculiar to our own land, and viewed with wonder 
and concern by foreign churches. With these opponents they 
had to contend ; and they have left an easy task to us, because the 
work is done already to our hands. 

“* But with reference to the great and laudable exertions which 
are now made for the young, can we think that the child in y 
or the child in understanding, were left neglected until ourday ? Do 
but open any of the massy volumes which stand as the monuments 
of their pains, who sat before us in the seats of doctrine and instruc- 
tion; If the volume should contain a mixed collection of their 
writings, you will find that it never fails to furnish its full share 
of elementary provisions: expositions of the cammon symbols 
of our faith; exercises raised upon the public pattern of our 
Church in her catechetical instructions: directions for the step 
which follows after such instruction, on the solemn day of Con- 
firmation: aids and offices for the joint duty of Communion: 
advices for the poor man: comfort for the broken hearted: 
manuals for the penitent. Can we think that they who descended 
from the largest volume to the smallest book and slenderest tract, 
who varied every mode of devising and disseminating succours for 
persons of all ranks, performed this task in silence? Can we think 
that they were regatdlend of the humble pains which the Christian 
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minister must take, whose part it is to stoop to every ear? My 
Reverend brethren, they understood too well the value of those 
provisions which our blessed Lord made, and which his Apostles 
multiplied ia all lands, for establishing the sure foundations of the 
Christian household, by planting every where the settled means of 
grace; the door of entrance and the table of Communion, with the 
known and sacred limits of that path from which no foot should 
wander. If they wanted happier methods which have been the 
growth of subsequent improvements ; if their schools were limited, 
and the funds for their support as narrow, let us hail the manifold 
advantages which are now offered for the good work of instruction ; 
let us take the blessing and pursue the means; but without one 
word of triumph over those whose labours in the ministry may well 
excite more humble thoughts, and create less flattering compari- 
sons in our breasts.” P. 4. 


The Archdeacon proceeds to review ‘ the public scan- 
dals” which have marked the passing day, as its ‘ especial 
pests and wonders,” adverting first to the daring insults 
offered to the common faith of Christians by atheistical de- 
magogues, and then to the various divisions which have in- 
flicted new wounds upon the Church. That particular in- 
stance of the latter kind of public scandal which forms the 
principal subject of his remarks, is characterized as one 


« which contains in it the seeds of early death, from its gross and 
multiform obliquities ; combining, as it does, the features of sects 
as opposite to each other, as their respective errors are opposed to 
the principles and doctrines of our Church.”? P. 14. 


Yet, though it thus appears to be a system which Church- 
men and Dissenters will alike be disposed to resist, as 
hostile not only to one or another of the peculiarities by 

which they are distinguished, but to the very foundations on 
which they all profess to build ; and to that rule of moral 
obligation which the very welfare of society, not less than 
the voice of religion, urges every good man to enforce; 
still, as the Archdeacon justly remarks, “ it _ roduce 
much mise hief, and disturb the minds of many For, not 
only has it all the aids of zeal and auhenes;: but it will 
ever recommend itself to our depraved nature, because it 
directly tends to release that nature from the restraints im- 
posed on its passions by the law of holiness. It makes its 
approac hes, too, under the guise of ardent piety and implicit 
faith ; it inculcates a disregard of God's commandments from 
a pretended zeal for his honour, and disguises immorality 
with the cloak of humility. It confounds the weak by an 
artful perversion of the words of Scripture, and flatters the 
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indolent or the vicious into a belief, that the glory of God is 
best promoted by an inactive submission to the presumed 
dispensations of his predestinating power, and that the 
riches of his grace will be most clearly demonstrated by the 
pardon of wilful and continued disobedience. This, what- 
ever may be the sophistry by which the odious and pernicious 
nature of these doctrines is concealed, is the inference really 
drawn from Antinomianism by ignorant or wicked men. 
We by no means wish to insinuate, that the teachers of this 
heresy are the wilful agents of deceit; but we maintain, 
that they are themselves the victims of delusion, and that 
the blindness which has thus betrayed them into gross and 
yalpable error, sufliciently disqualifies them for being the 
instructors of others, whether it be the effect of ignorance or 
ae of a defective intellect or an unsanctified heart. 

o the unprejudiced, indeed, it will seem to be no trifling 
demand upon their charity, that they are expected to be- 
lieve that mei Of common sense and common education can 
read their Bibles, and draw from the language of inspiration 
stich doctrines as they delight to teach. Well has Arch- 
deacon Pott asked, : 


* Is it so hard a thing to mark the difference between the Re- 
deemer’s plea for us with his heavenly Father, the sole ground of 
our acquittal and acceptance, when the scale is poised; and his 
claim upon us as adopted children of his household, who must 
walk according to its rules or lose its privileges? Is not that 
gift free which is purchased at another’s cost, and bestowed on those 
who had lost all power to obtain it? and is it less free, because 
they who receive it are bound to use their best pains, after ob- 
stacles removed and succours given; employing those faculties, of 
which God also is the author, for their own improvement and his 
glory? Are the blessed Saviour’s merits dishonoured, or is the 
pride of man encouraged by such views? If so, it is dishonourable 
to the Giver of good gifts to require more than an open hand from 
him who. notwithstanding has a heart to offer. Then also it is a 
mark of pride to be dutiful, and anxious for the commendation of 
a gracious Lord when he admits his servants to that which is so 
significantly called ‘ his joy.’ 

“ Can we think that they who take Christ for their Saviour, are 
not required to take him for their Lord and Leader? Can we 
think that faith or repentance are permitted to exclude the prin- 
ciples .of duty and obedience; or that what is promised for 
another’s sake, can have no respect to terms of trial or improve- 
ment, although the Scriptures speak of these things more fre- 
quently and more fully than of any other, because indeed they 
form the main design of all religion . Is it so hard to see why the 
VOL, XII, SEPTEMBER, 1819. 
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best service is required of man of which he is still capable, because 
it is necessary to his own improvement? and why this service is 
accepted and rewarded, although it be defective, because there is 
One who hath satisfied the claim which our imperfect service 
cannot reach ? 

** Pardon me, my Reverend Brethren, for stating things which 
are so perfectly familiar to you. We must use the plainest and 
the clearest truths in order to expose the subtle trains of error. 

** How strange is it, that men should bring themselves to ima- 
gine, that since God hath bound himself to bless them, nothing 
on their part can be needful to give them an interest in the 
blessing ; and that the Gospel which includes all moral precepts, does 
not include them as the laws of Christ, to whom the future judg- 
ment is committed. Can we think, then, that our blessed Lord will 
lay aside his character of a moral Ruler and a Judge, when he dis- 
penses his rewards? 

“ If men can suppose, that the Commandments form a rule of 
life indeed, but with no application to our own case, except that 
we may bless God that we are no longer bound to keep it accord. 
ing to our best ability, then farewell to any real dread of sin, or to 
any earnest care for good attainments. Let any one consider what 
our Lord hath said upon this branch of duty; regard his parables ; 
hear his solemn declarations of what his own course will be in 
the day of judgment: and see if the commandment be so left as a 
ground of gratitude alone that we are set free from all obligations 
to fulfil it. , 

“In a word, if men will be so bold as to teach that our sins 
can do us no injury, and our repentance, faith, and holiness no 
good ; that those whom Ged hath chosen, are neither to be in- 
fluenced by promises, nor moved by threats; nor to be swayed 
by the prospects of reward or punishment; that nothing can be 
done by us to secure that interest, nor any thing to ruin or destroy 
it; there remains but one additional absurdity for those to over- 
come who teach such things, and that is the folly of persuading or 
exhorting men at all, if such be the case.” P. 16. 


The following passage places the real foundatign on 
which these extravagant opinions are built very clearly before 
the reader, and so well expresses its weakness and anti- 


christian character, that it leaves little more necessary to be: 


suid upon the subject. 


** What then is the ground of this perverse opinion? It is this. 
It invests man with the proper, personal endowments of the Re- 
deemer: not by virtual imputation, to all fit intents and pur- 
poses, for that is true: but by an actual transfer of the Saviour’s 
personal desert; which, were it possible, would leave nothing to 
be pardoned or repented, but would render each man his own re- 
deemer. The same misconception makes an actual transfer of the 
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guilt of the transgressor to the person of his Lord; which destroys 
at once the voluntary suffering of the innocent. for the guilty; and 
by a perfect change of persons, which cancels their respective cha- 
racters, makes the Lamb of God in whom he was well pleased, 
the object of divine displeasure on his own account: in which 
case, where would be the satisfaction, infinite in value, which de- 
rives its efficacy from the spotless Mediator’s sacred person? 
And all this happens by mitabiog utterly the nature of vicarious 
substitution in which the personal identity is never violated or de- 
stroyed. 

«IF this notion of an actual transfer be now couched in other 
terms, and expressed as a mystic union beginning from before all 
worlds, with the strange conceit, which equally confounds thé 
persons of Christ and the believer, that the Church was justified in 
Christ before the existence of its members, and that he sinned 
in them in the days of the coming in the flesh, and bore the pu- 
nishment accordingly; these preposterous fancies do but exalt the 
former error and make it much more scandalous: for the transfer 
leaves the personal distinction undisturbed for a time, but this 
confounds it throughout: and the consequence by which the 
obligation to the laws of God is cancelled, remains the same; 
they are equally excluded from their place under the covenant of 
grace. | 

“ And here again, as it is my wish to preserve the truth, rather 
than to comment upon such fantastic and extravagant opinions, 
let us be careful to detach from these misconceptions that union of 
Christ’s members with their righteous Head, which is indeed the 
ground of every blessing: an union which commenced when the 
Ouly Begotten of the Father condescended to assume our nature, 
by which it was restored and sanctified, and continued pure from 
every blemish in his sacred person; an union derived to us and 
8 agen tem by the means of grace, and by the influences of the 

loly Spirit. Let us not substitute for these grounds of faith the 
perverse opinions, which, in their old shape or their modern dress, 
are subversive of all that renders Christ an advocate for others: opi- 
nions which leave no room for pardon or for intercession in the co- 
venant of grace, and no place certainly for any such design as that 
of training man’ in a day of trial, in order to prepare and qualifi 
him for a better scene; to make him, in a manner suited to his 
nature, good and happy, things inseparable in themselves, and con- 
nected evermore by moral ties in every dispensation which has 
God for its author, and his favour for its end.’’ P. 20. 


The Archdeacon’s claims upon our gratitude multiply so 
fast upon us, that our thanks can scarcely keep pace with 
. our obligations; but we were desirous, in the present in- 
Stance, to express as quickly as possible our sense of the 
essential service which he has rendered to the Church, by thus 
ealling the attention of his assembled brethren to the falla- 
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cious doctrines of these mischievous and busy secedeis ; 
who, while they “ know neither what they teach, nor whereof 
they affirm,” are misleading the unwary from the ways of 
practical holiness, and encouraging the depraved in a 
** wretchlessness of unclean living,” which can only involve 
them in present misery and future perdition. 


Art. VIII. Narrative of a Journey into Persia, in the Suite 
of the Imperial Russian Embassy, in the Year 1817. By 
orilz Von Kotzebue, Captainon the Staff of the Russian 
Army, Knight of the Order of St. Wladimir of Russia, 
and of the Persian Order of the Sun and Lion. Trans- 
lated from the German. Illustrated by Plates. 8vo. pp. 
828. Longman and Co. 1819. 


Tue Author of this little volume is, we are led to pre- 
sume, a son of the celebrated Kotzebue ; he is an officer in 
the Russian service, and was attached to the late embassy 
that was sent from that court to the court of Persia. In the 
spring of 1816, he received an order to procee@ with all 
haste to Petersburgh, where he had no sooner arrived than 
he heard, to his surprize, that he was destined to accompany 
the suite of General Jermoloff, on a mission to Persia. As 
the Russians, like all other highly refined people, are, of course, 
extremely fond of science, it — to have been thought 
necessary that the embassy should not leave Petersburgh with- 
out an astronomer in its pay : else what would the French say? 
Accordingly, our young officer was sent to the “‘ privy counsellor 
and astronomer Schubert,” and ordered to devote himself, dur- 
ing the two months which would precede his departure, to the 
acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the names of the 
various astronomical instruments, with which General Jermo- 
loff was to pose the Persian savans. By the month of August, 
it seems, Captain Kotzebue was able to talk very agreeably 
about astronomy, or, as, he modestly expresses it, “ had 
nearly completed his course of study ;” at which timea car- 
riage having been prepared fcr himself and the other dstro- 
nomical machines, he took bis seat among them, and set off 
from St. Petersburgh, on his road to Persia; and we must needs 
say, that he tells the story of his journey ina spirited and lively 
manner, notwithstanding the tedious process to which he 
had been subjected for the space of two months, and which 
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he justly complains, had ‘‘ often made me peevish and unfit. 
to mix in gay circles.” 

As the country between Petersburgh and the capital of 
Persia is much less familiarly known in description to us Eng+ 
lish than this last country itself, we shall give our readers 
some extracts from that part of the volume which relates to 
this part of the journey. 

The embassy travelled by the way of Moscow through the 
country of the Cossacks. ‘The town of Nowotscherkask -be- 

ins to assume a stately appearance. Cleanliness seems to 
be one of the religious observances of the Cossacks, but the 
fact which our author mentions admits of a more simple ex- 
planation. Whenever a Russian resides among them, the 
apartments which he occupied, and the utensils which he 
used, undergo a quarantine of scouring and fumigation. In 
every dwelling there is a press with a glass-door, in which 
may be seen silver spoons of évery size and fashion, goblets 
from all parts of the world, knives and forks, and other 
curiosities, Which the good Cossacks found during their late 
travels in France and Germany. On the 20th of September 
they reached Georgefsk, a place much infested by the plague, 
of which our author gives some picturesque particulars, 


“« I have shuddered when I have heard several of my friends 
speak of this dreadful malady, which they had frequently witnessed 
in Grusia. All social communication is put an end to. Every 
person becomes a prisoner in hie own house. Nobody is seen in 
the stteets except criminals, who, clothed in oil-skin cloaks, drag 
the dead bodies by means of long tongs out of the town, to throw 
them into one common pit.” P. 23. 

‘© All assistance must be withheld, the unfortunate victim ex- 
pires in their view in the most horrible torture, and the oil-skin 
cloaks are called from the window. They have not always leisure, 
however, to attend to every call, and not unfrequently, the body of 
the deceased lies a whole day in the house, until yielding to solici- 
tation, they at last drag it with their tongs through a window, 
together with all the clothes which had been worn or touched by 
the dead person. P. 24. . 

“‘ When the danger of contagion has begun to subside, when 
death is tired with destruction, and the suspected sick have been 
safely lodged in the hospital, the houses are gradually opened, and 
living ghosts are seen crawling out, to congratulate each other on 
being alive, but still cautiously abstaining from a friendly shake of 
the hand. The most punctilious courtesy reigns in the streets, and 
every passenger keeps at a respectful distance from another. P. 25. 


The road from Georgefsk to Mosdok winds along the 
river Terek, which follows the direction of the Caucasus, 
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and dividing Europe from Asia, falls into the Caspian sea. 
For the first nine miles the road was tolerably practicable ; 


but we must leave our author to describe the scenery which 
here presented itself. 


“ The carriages suddenly stopped, which was unavoidable, for 
there stood in the way a granitic mountain of endless height, hav- 
ing an ot through which the Terek dashed its foaming tor. 
rents. To my astonishment the train soon moved on, and the first 
carriage disappeared; the others followed; it then came to my 
turn, Our situation cannot easily be conceived ; we were on a 
narrow way, bordering on one side on a stupendous precipice filled 
by the Terek, whose noise drowns every syllable ‘that is spoken, 
and on the other skirted by granitic masses, of which parts hung 
frequently over our heads. ountains are piled upon mountains ; 
at one time it requires fifty soldiers to draw the carriage up a steep, 
at another it rolls down and pitches with the most dangerous velo- 
city. The granitic masses ran closer and closer, and encircled us 
in a bottom, into which the rays of the sun have neyer penetrated ; 
the humidity was intolerable; the rumbling sound of the carriages 
rolled like thunder through the hollow, and the voices of the 
drivers re-echoed like sounds from the grave. Whither, one felt 
tempted to ask, are these senseless people going? Another im- 
mense mountain stood in the way. Here the road, however, 
wound itself intoa hollow; we had once more elbow-room, and the 
eye was thus continually deceived by apparent impossibilities. Of 
the sky nothing was seen but a little blue streak, indicating the di- 
rection of the road. New wonders now started to our view! an 
opening in the mountain discovered, on the summit of a rock, the 


little, fortress of Larey, where our weary escort were relieved.” 
P. 80, 2 


After all such sights, it is satisfactory to learn from our 
author that all ‘‘ these frightful objects neither impaired 
the courage nor depressed the cheerfulness. of his party.” 
‘They remained at this fort for the night, and the next morn- 


ing continued their journey through scenes of similar 
** sublimity.” 


** We left the dreary Dariella on horseback. The road wanders 
in a wonderful manner among the rocks, and eight miles from Da- 
riella a frightful chasm is seen winding itself, as it were, into the 
clouds, Other apertures are seen branching into it, and towards 
the summit of the mountain it is no longer discernible by the eye. 
It is this gulf which regularly every seven years produces a great 
convulsion in the Caucasus. How inconceivably tremendous must 
be the crash when solid masses of ice, detaching themselves by their 
weight from the summit of Mount Casebeck, and breaking rocks 
in their fall, roll down for the length of miles, hurling along with 
them, into the frightful gulf below, every thing which cannot with- 
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stand the shock. The course of the Terek is instantly suspended 
for several minutes, and the fish bounding in its dry bed may be 
seen from the fort of Dariella. The waters thus obstructed sud- 
denly swell into a sea, or rather they fill the whole basin of the 
gulf, and breaking through the weakest place, rush with a dreadful 
noise, frequently taking a new direction, and sweeping along every 
thing they meet. The ice melts away in the course of years, and 
the blocks of granite remain scattered about the river, in heaps of 
various sizes, on which fir trees spring up, and create most magni- 
ficent scenery. We all stood admiring this enchanting spot, when 
our astonishment was, if possible, increased by the sight of an old 
convent, which appeared to have been built by some magical power 
on the summit of an immense rock.” P, 33. 

“ On the road. we saw several villages, if they can be said to 
deserve that name, and another object of wonder. We perceived 
a high mountain of granite, in which there was scarcely any open. 
ing. There, we were told, lived an hermit! Soon afterwards, we 
accordingly saw a figure crawl forth and commence a journey to 
the regions below. The hermit came down in safety, and advanced 
towards a cross standing in the road, where he usually receives 
alms.. After many years of perseverance he has succeeded in hew- 
ing a spacious cell in the rock, where, as may weil be imagined, he 
is out of the reach of interruption.” P, 35. 


At Tiflis, in Georgia, the author presents us with some 
interesting particulars; it is impossible not to look with 
somewhat of an evil eye upon the progress of the Russians 
in that part of their empire which borders upon Pers:a, and 
by consequence, upon our Eastern dominions; but if they 
use their power to as beneficial purposes as tiey appear to 
have done in their newly acquired kingdom of Georgia, we 
can hardly help wishing that Armenia, and all that side of 
Asia in which Christianity is established, were a'so under 
their dominion. Since our author’s return from Persia, Ge- 
neral Jermoloff has been appointed to the government of 
the province of Grusia, in which the capital of Georgia is 
situate ; and being upon the general’s staff, M. Kotzebue 
is able to give very authentic information upon the subject of 
the improvements that have been introduced into the province. 
An equal administration of the laws has been established in 
place of the lawless violence under which the Georgians la- 
houred while subject to their own prince; roads have beeu 
made; the country cleared of robbers; taxation is milder, 
and trade already begins to raise its head. ‘Tiflis, the capi 
tal, is already paved, and adorned with squares ; ‘‘ beautiful 
facades” are added to the houses; festivities of music and 
fire-works are given once or twice a week to the inhabitants 
hy the governor; and, in short, if we may believe Captain 
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Kotzebue, Tiflis, which ‘a year ago” consisted only of » 
mud houses, without windows, is now little short of a perfect 
Paradise. We remember an old song, beginning, 


Chantons dans un badin vaudeville 
Le retour des vertus qu’on aura: 


All this, we have no doubt, General Jermoloff fully intends 
to accomplish, and therefore we may forgive a captain of his 
staff for a ay anachronism ; we make no question, that in 
a few years ‘Tiflis will really be a very handsome town; in 
the meanwhile we shall gratify our readers with some ex- 
tracts illustrative of its present manners. 


“ The warm baths there are excellent ; and if they were more 
conveniently arranged, one might feel tempted to pass the whole, 
day there, in imitation of the inhabitants; who spend all Saturday 
in the baths. They carry pipes, wine, cheese, and guitars to the 
bathing rooms, and make themselves exceedingly happy throughout 
the day. The women do the same, only they bestow more atten- 
tion on their persons: they dye their hair and eyebrows black, and 
their nails red. They paint their faces white and black, and then 
look like our dolls at a Christmas puppet-show. They walk out 
shrouded in black veil’, and allow but little of their person to be 
seen except their black eye-brows, which they are rather fond of 
showing. Formerly, when any of the women saw a Russian com- 
ing at a distance, and they could not go out of his way on account 
of the narrowness of the streets, they used to stand with their faces 
to the wall, until the dangerous man had passed; but waggish 
officers soon taught them to leave off this bad habit. When they 
met the ladies, they used to hold their handkerchiefs to their faces, 
and, like them, turn to the wall. Both parties then stood in this 
way for several minutes, laughing, and- undecided which should 
give way to the other, until tired of the thing, they bowed and went 
on. So far from there being any such reserve at-present on the 


part of the women, there is, on the contrary, some risk of being 
run over by them.” P. 51. 


The climate is said to be extremely hot, though tempered 
by north winds, which blow almost incessantly. In winter 
the cold is seldom below 8° Reaumur. The rainy season is 
in March, and during the scorching heats which follow, scor- 
— and tarantulas, abound both in-doors and out-doors ; the 

ite of these insects is only not mortal, if oil be immediately 
applied, and therefore we can easily enter into our author's dis- 
like of seeing such company crawling on the wall and hearin 
them buzzing about his bed during the night time. The 
wine is light, and resembles good vin du pays ; but instead 
of casks, they skin a hog, and rubbing the internal hide with 
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naphtha, thus give a flavour which is disagreeable: to. a 
stranger. Fruit is very abundant, grapes may be had 
throughout the.year. The soilis rich, and yields at the rate of 
thirty to-one ; and e is abundant; though unluckily not 
confined to hares, deer, &c. There is a species of jac 
very common, éalled the Tshekalka, resembling the wolf, 
but smaller, and making a howl which * shakes the very 
soul ;” it is besides very bold, and sneaks during the night 
into camp to steal the soldiers’ boots, and when very hungry 
it — the church-yards, and digs up bodies recently he 
ried. 


Our author and his companions left Tiflis on the 17th of 
April, and passing through Armenia, arrived at Mount 
_ Ararat on the Ist of May, near which is situated the cele- 
brated convent of Jatshmiasin, the residence of the Arme- 
nian Patriarchs. . = , 

“ This sacred abode has, during the last fifteen hundred years, 
bid defiance to war, and its destructive consequences; nothing 
could shake it, nor, during this long period, divert its inhabitants 
for a single day from the pious occupation of prayer. The vener- 
able patriarch Efremkam, surrounded by the priesthood, advanced 
in person to meet the Ambassador, and taking his Excellency by 
the hand, led him, amidst the ringing of bells, and the acclama- 
tions of the Armenian people collected from the neighbourhood, to 
the residence which had been prepared for him. 

‘“‘ We were all conducted to neat and clean apartments, such as 
we had long been deprived of, and shall not again meet with dur- 
ing the whole journey. At a splendid supper such wine was placed 
before us, as fully convinced me that old father Noah must have 
planted the first vineyard here. We learned with delight, that we 
were to remajn a day at this place. 

“ The convent of Jatshmiasin, which in the Armenian language, 
signifies * Descent of the Son of God,’ is a splendid edifice, It 
consists of several courts, which are paved with flag-stones, and 
planted with handsome trees; and in some of which are basins of 
water, and fountains, affording cool and agreeable walks during 
the heat of the weather. The style of its architecture is half Eu- 
ropean and half Asiatic; but it is good, and adapted to pur- 
poses of utility. The old church, in the centre of the convent, 
which has stood during fifteen hundred years, is of rare and beau- 
tiful architecture, combining grandeur with simplicity. It was 
built by St. Gregorius, the founder of the convent, on the spot 
where he witnessed the descent of the ny Pong ‘He is said 
to have several times attempted to ascend Mount Ararat, witha 
view to obtain a fragment of Noah's ark, but in vain; at last the 
Almighty conveyed to him, in a dream, the object of his desire 
which is still preserved! Immense treasures have been collected 
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here, from various parts of the world ; for it is only at this place 
that an Armenian can (pee the holy ointment, as the patriarch 
in person, together with twelve bishops, must be present at its pre- 
paration, and it is in this convent alone, which contains three hun- 
dred priests, that that number. of dignitaries can be found collected 
together. The villages belonging to Jatshmiasin are deserving of 
notice, from their affluence. Indeed there would long since have 
been a flourishing town here, if the Persian government had not 
' permitted the governor of the province of Erivan to plunder the 

convent at his pleasure. I feel convinced that the King, who has a 
great and honourable mind, is ignorant of the conduct of this 
monster, or he would, before now, have freed the poor inhabitants 
of the district from his capricious tyranny.” P. 96. 

‘“« The second day of our stay here, divine service was performed 
out of compliment to us: the patriarch, who was present on the 
occasion, made a very appropriate speech; and the ecclesiastics 
wept aloud for joy, to see amongst them so many brethren of their — 
faith. We were all greatly affected; and the ‘venerable patriarch 
was himself so much moved, that he could scarcely finish his 
address. The whole concluded with a prayer, in which the names 
of Alexander and Fet-Ali-Shah (the King of Persia) sounded 
rather singularly together. When the service was over, we kissed 
the hands of St. Gregorius and Jacob ; also the spear which had 
pierced the body of our Saviour. Annexed to these sacred relics 
there was suspended, by a golden chain, a fragment of Noah’s 
ark, of which small pieces could formerly be purchased, an in- 
dulgence which has now become a matter of great difficulty. The 
holy spear, of which the patriarch presented us all with impressions 
in wax, as tokens of remembrance, has been frequently carried 
to Grusia during the plague, where, of course, it performed 
miracles. On leaving the church, we were all presented, indi- 
vidually, to the patriarch, and permitted to kiss hande. A grand 
dinner followed, at which he was not present. Our band of 
music played: Christians and Moslems listened with delight, and 


every one was much pleased. We all remember with gratitude 
our reception at Jatshmiasin.”? P. 10). 


From Jatshmiasin, the embassy proceeded to the fortress 
of Erivan, where they were received by two thousand regu- 
lar infantry, who were drawn out under the walls, and pre- 
sented arms at their « ppoanyy the drums and fifes in the mean 
while playing ‘‘ God save the King.” We are now in 
Persia; a land familiar to most of our readers, who need not 
to be told, at this time of day, that the Persian floors are 
covered with carpets, and that their rooms are provided nei- 
ther with chairs nor tables, seeing that the Persians sit cross- 
legged and eat with their fingers, and other similar particu- 
Jars, which are all recorded in our reviews of Mr. Morier's 
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“Second Journey through Persia,” and Colonel Johnson’s 
“Qverland Journey from India ;’ a similar objection will, 
indeed, apply to a great many other particulars noted by our 
author, relative to the ceremonial of the Persian court, and 
the efforts of Prince Abbas to establish the European disci- 
pline and tactics among the soldiers of his father. In this 
prince we take, however, so much interest, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of telling the following anecdote to his 
honour : 


“ The Ambassador observed in the garden a projecting corner 
of an old wall, which spoiled the beauty of the surrounding objects, 
and disfigured the prospect. His Excellency asked the Prince 
why he did not order the wall to be pulled down? * Only con. 
ceive,’ replied His Highness, * with a view of forming gardens on 
_a grand scale, I purchased the grounds of several proprietors, 
The owner of that where the wall stands, is an old peasant, who 
has absolutely refused to sell his property to me, because he. will 
not part for any price with an ancient patrimonial possession of his 
family. I must allow, his obstinacy vexes me exceedingly, and 
yet I cannot but honour him for his attachment to his forefathers, 
and still more for his boldness in denying me his ground. I must 
wait until the time when his heir will, perhaps, be more reason- 
able.” Who would haye expected to find so much feeling in des- 
potic Asia!’? P. 168. 


And our author might have added, pity it is that so ge- 
nerous and accomplished a prince should be destined to be 
strangled as soon as his father dies, which, we are sorry to 
say, there is too much reason to fear will be the case as soo 
as he ascends the throne. . 

The following extract will shew that the Persian bazars 
are very inferior to that in Soho-square. 


‘“* The bazar here, which is reckoned the first in Persia, is 
nothing more than a narrow passage, the top of which is covered 
with rush mats, and it is lined on each side with small sho 
Here and there the passage opens into a spacious court, occupied 
by caravanseras, which are merely stone warehouses, where 
merchants deposit goods which they afterwards retail in the shops. 
This famed bazar winds round the city in a variety of crooked 
directions, and is constanly filled with idle people and speculators 
of every description, all pressing and elbowing each other, and 
often jambed against the wall by horsemen and asses. Cabbages, 
garlic, silk stuffs, roasted mutton, and shawls, are seen in close 
contact. The merchants are very impudent: they ask for their 
goods twice as much as they are worth, and appear wretchedly 
poor. A shopkeeper keeps only small patterns of cloths and stuffs, 
and if there be a demand for more, he runs about: among his 
friends in the bazar to get the- quantity wanted. Very few of 
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these tradesmen have shawls for sale, and when they have any, it 
is only in small numbers. With respect to shawls, people in 
Europe labour under a great mistake; those which are worn in 
Persia are the very worst that I ever saw: the best are sent from 
Cashmire, by way of Bagdad, to Constantinople, where they fetch 
a good price, and are forwarded from thence to all parts of 
Europe. We have seen people here admire shawls which no lady 
in our country would think of wearing; and I am therefore not 
surprized that the Persian Ambassador at the court of St. Peters. 
burgh, who took a fancy to make a present of one to the Countess 
Orloff, should soon afterwards have had the mortification to see 
it worn by her maid, while the Countess herself had on a shawl of 
such value, as perfectly astonished His Excellency. The Persians 
cannot afford to pay the prices that are given for them at Constan- 
tinople and in Russia.” P. 177. 


We shall make one or two more extracts from this 
sprightly book, and then draw our remarks to a conclusion, » 
Moralists are apt to extract an argument in favour of bein 
contented with our allotted share in the world, by desirin 
us to fix our eyes upon the thousands who would think them- 
selves the happiest of beings to be allowed to change with 
us. If any thing would reconcile us, of this climate, to the 
abomination which the following passage refers to, it would 
be the recollection of what we are there told of the bugs of 
Miana. 


** We passed through several deserted villages, from which 
(as the Persians assured us) the inhabitants’ had been driven 
away by the bugs. A long naked valley led straight to the little 
town of Miana, the governor of which came to meet the Ambas- 
sador, with the usual Persian ceremonies. As this town is the 
chief residence of the bugs, we were under the necessity of estab- 
lishing our encampment four wersts farther, on the banks of the 
river Karlanku, at the foot of the Caplanta mountains. A fine 
bridge, of twenty-three arches, leads over this now inconsiderable 
river, which I-should, however, imagine must swell considerably 
during the ramy season. This bridge was built by Abbas the 
Great: it has several internal passages, and on the steps, at the 
end, stand four pillars, one of which has fallen to ruins. 

“ The venomous bug, properly called the Miana bug, is worthy 
of the particular notice of the naturalist. It is rather larger than 
the common European bug; is of a grey colour, inclining to 
black; and its back is covered with small red points, scarcely 
distinguishable, on account of their number. It is only found in 
walls, and its frequency, and the intensity of its poison, are in 
proportion to the age of the building. It does not make its ap- 
pearance by day-light, although, certainly, there have been in- 
stances to the contrary. These bugs have —- Miana from 
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time immemorial, and have gradually spread into the neighbour- 
hood, where, however, they are not equally venomous, In winter 
they lie in walls, in a state of torpor, and, like all poisonous ne 
tiles, are most dangerous during the heat of summer. I sh 
mention, that houses in Persia are not built with bricks, but (par- 
ticularly those of Miana and every village) with loam, which is 
kneaded with fine cut straw, 
“ The most remarkable, and indeed quite a peculiar feature 

in the history of these bugs is, that they do not bite the ‘inha- 
bitants ; or at least if they do, the bite is as little felt by them, as 
the sting of our bugs is felt by us: but they would certainly bite 
every stranger who should pass the night at Miana; and there is 
no antidote to the poison of their sting, which proves mortal in 
four-and-twenty hours. Of its fatal effects in two instances I have 
heard the precise particulars. The English at-Tauris told me re- 
peatedly, that they had lost a servant at Miana, who had had the 
misfortune to be stung by one of these vermin: lie complained im- 
mediately of parching heat over his whole body ; shortly afterwards 
became delirious, and expired in dreadful convulsions. Colonel 
Baron Wrede, who has long served with credit in Grusia, and 
who some years ago came to Persia on a mission, relates a better 
authenticated instance of the poisonous sting of these “yD It 
was pretty late in the year, and the Baron thought that the effect of 
their bite was not sodangerous as was reported : he therefore deter- 
mined to pass the night at Miana, taking, however, the precaution 
to keep a light burning in his apartment. Every one happily 
escaped, with the exception of a Cossack, who the next morning ob- 
served a black spot on his foot. The man talked wildly, and at last 
became delirious. The inhabitants recommended, as an antidote to 
the poison, that an ox should be slaughtered, and that his skin 
should be wrapped, whilst warm, round the Cossack’s foot: this 
was done, but to no purpose; he died in dreadful convulsions. 
The inhabitants assert that some persons who had been stung, had 
been saved by tasting nothing but water, sugar, and honey, for 
forty days. ‘They take them in their hands without danger. It is 
very fortunate that clothes and similar articles do not harbour these 
vermin ; otherwise they might perhaps have spread throughout the 
whole country.” P, 208, 


Our author then adds, 


“ Miana is celebrated for its manufactories of carpets, which 
are made from camels’ hair, and look very well in point of colour. 
The town’s people brought many of them to our camp, which we 
bought in defiance of the bugs. Several of us even slept that 
night on the carpets, although I will not pretend to say very much 
at our ease: our worthy friend the apothecary, however, who is 
@ great wag, was dancing about the whole of the night,” P, 212, 


After reading this, we shall never feel comfortable in a 
room with a Persian carpet as long as we live, 
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As we alluded in the beginning of this article to the man- 
ner in which our Author was made into an astronomer, it 
would be unjast to him were we to omit noticing a pitched 
battle which he fought with a Persian astrologer. The em- 
bassador having introduced M. Kotzebue to the prime minis- 
ter, as a great astronomer, he was desired by the Persian to 
pay him a visit next day, as he was himself an admirer of 
the sciences. - At the appointed time, accordingly, with M. 
Negri, councellor of state to the embassy, our author pro- . 
ceeded to the ministers. 


“¢ A fat Persian, who was the only individual present at the con- 
ference, sat by the side of the minister, having a great book be- 
fore him, of which he continually turned over the leaves, occasion- 
ally darting from underneath two black bushy eye-brows a very 
furious squint at me. The minister extolled him as a great mathe- 
matician; but I rather believe that the gentleman was an astro- 
loger. He continued to turn over the leaves of the book with 
great violence of action, and muttered something to the minister ; 
upon which the latter asked me how eclipses were produced? 
I stood up, and walked round the fat astrologer, who looked about 
him with a mixture of vexation and alarm, not understanding what 
my object was; and he became still more frightened when I 
squatted down behind his back, and asked the minister whether 
he could then see me? The astrologer was in reality fat enough to 
conceal me from the minister's view, who accordingly replied, 
laughing, in the negative. I then stood up, and begging that the 
astrologer would not be affronted if [ compared him to our terres- 
trial globe, said to the minister that he was then representing the 
sun, I the moon, and that the whole proceeding, which still con- 
tinued to disconcert the astrologer, was an eclipse of the moon. 
I then placed myself between the sun and the earth, and said, 
that now that the astrologer could no longer see the former, there 
was an eclipse of the sun; but that the bulk of the earth’s repre- . 
sentative prevented me from exhibiting a total eclipse. The sun 
laughed; and the earth growled. But we cannot please every 
body in this world. When it came to the minor eclipses, however, 
I was honoured with more gracious looks from the astrologer, as 
I had no occasion in these cases to shut him out from the sight of 
the sun.” P. 236. 


This familiar solution of the problem proposed by the mi- 
nister, was certainly a mauraise plaisanterie, as tar as the 
astrologer was concerned; and the latter, we think, might 
very fairly and logically have refuted it, by kicking Cap- 
tain Kotzebue, or pulling his nose, or any other ceremony 
which happens to be customary in Persia, in answer to prac- 
tical jokes; however, as he forebore to avail himself of 
his advantage, the conference proceeded, and the next ques- 
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tion proposed was “‘ what, in M. Kotzebue’s opinion, lay 
behind all the stars?” Here our author was at a loss for 
an answer, upon which the astrologer calmly observed, 
“that these questions were as yet too puzzling for Euro- 
peans,” adding, ‘* we will talk no more upon these subjects 
now.” 

The next subject discussed was winds: ‘‘ what was our 
theory of winds?” Our author's answer to this question we 
must give in his own words, for a reason which the astrologer 


shall explain hereafter. 


«I commenced an explanation about thin and dense strata of 
air, which being more or less rarified in different places by the 
sun, might fall into a kind of undulation, which by increased 
agitation produced wind, and that it was more than probable that 
the latter only originated within the atmospheric range of the 
earth, as we meet beyond that with a thin air which we call 
etherial fluid.” P. 240, 


When our readers shall have thoroughly posed their ap- 
prehensions with this account of the matter, we shall beg them 
to store up in their memory the oraculai response of . the 
Persian sage; ‘‘ what nonsense you are talking;” said he, 
“such are the Europeans: they are continually twisting 
about the origin of things, and thereby lose sight of the ob. 
jects themselves: wind is a salutary gift of God.” 

After some disquisition on the Copernican system, which 
the astrologer cut short as “ belonging to the higher order 
of the contemplative sciences,” and therefore above the com- 
poneanon of aman with Captain Kotzebue’s physiognomy, 

e proceeded with great affability to instruct the latter in 
the method of measuring the heights of distant objects and 
their distance from each other; but here our author had his 
revenge, and cut the astrologer short in his tura— ;“ but I 
rather disconcerted him,” says Captain Kotzebue, ‘‘ by ob- 
serving that these were trifles which little children in Europe 
learned as the first lessons of geometry,” in proof of which 
he immediately set down and worked a problem in plane 
trigonometry before the face of the astrologer and prime 
minister of Persia. The history of this memorable confer- 
ence fully proves the great foresight of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in having attached to the mission a man of scientific 
attainments. We shall now take our leave of Captain Kot- 
zebue; his book is very entertaining, and not ill translated ; 
and as it is published in a reasonable form, and at a moderate 
price, we can recommend it to our readers, who if they will 
only put up with a little coxcombry, the natural result of a tag 
and feathers, will find our author a very pleasant companion, 
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Art. IX. Sermons preached in St. John's Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. By Daniel Sandford, D.D. one of the Bishops of 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, and formerly Student of 
core Church, Oxford. S28pp. 12s. — Rivingtons. 

819. : 


Or late years, several valuable works have been given to the 
Public by our brethren of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
which place their learning, zeal, and industry in a very re- 
spectable light. ‘The Sermons of Messrs. Alison and More- 
head, obtained a large portion of the public approbation; 
though they were subjected to some severe reflections, as 
being deficient in enforcing the essential peculiarities of 
the Gospel. We are none of those who rashly deem men 
heretics, and subject to censure, because, amidst the infinite 
variety of subjects which lie within the Preacher's scope, they 
select some in which direct doctrinal discussion woald be out 
of place; nor of those who question his sincerity and sound- 
ness, who occasionally enforces the obligations of duty by the 
charms of taste, and the sanctions of a sound pidosiehs: In 
the mind of every Minister, whose faith is measured by our 
standards, the Christian system is the ground-work ; and italone 
gives force, elevation, and interest, to those illustrations and ar- 
guments which we may justly borrow from other sources. But 
itis a mental malady, productive of much personal and social 
evil, which leads the evangelical crowd to require a constant 
sameness of phraseology, and to run riot, as it were, after cer- 
tain sounds and expressions, which never reach beyond 
the first foundation and mere elements of the original system; 
nor ever indicate that godly superstructure, which “we are 
required to raise upon that foundation once securely laid. 
Preaching of this sort, however decorated with the common 
attributes of evangelism, is the preparation, as it is the daily 
food, of a morbid habit of mind, which occasions the most 
painful divisions in the Christian community, and breaches of 
charity as violent, and in language at least as vindictive * as 
those which we owe to the errors and the arrogance of the 
Church of Rome. - ‘ 

Though we do not much admire that, which in the common 
cant of the day, is called Gospel preaching ; nor think thevele- 


—_ 


—_ 





* Note asa specimen Mr. Vaughan’s Letter to Mr, Beresford, in our Number 
for October, 1518, Art, I. 1M. 
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ments of the system essential to be explained and enforced in 
every sermon, and in every volume of sermons, we neither un- 
dervalue their importance, nor the necessity of enlarging 
upon them at proper opportunities, and continually referring 
to them as the foundation of Christian holiness. We have 
therefore perused, with peculiar satisfaction, the volume now 
before us, in which Bishop Sandford has handled some of the 
most interesting doctrines of the Gospel in a solid and satis- 
factory manner; and has spoken forth the words of truth and 
soberness, with a decision of principle, and a devotion of mind, 
which every well instructed member of our Church must ap- 
prove; and which they who differ from us, cannot, we think, 
materially blame. 


“ The following Sermons (the Bishop says) were composed ia 
the course of my ordinary duties as a Clergyman. They are pub- 
lished in respectful compliance with the wishes of many who have 
every claim on my exertions. I do not say this in order to courta 
milder sentence from the tribunal at whose bar they are now to be 
judged, but to account for the appearance of Discourses, which have 
no title to public attention.” : 


Every reader will be gratified with the modesty of the 
Preface, while candour will compel him, ona serious perusal, 
to acknowledge that these Discourses are as worthy of the 
Public attention, as of the private regard of the respectable 
audience to which they were preached. 

There are 'T'wenty Sermons in the volume. The First, On the 
Sacrifices of Cain and Abel, trom Genesis iv. 4, 5. commences 
with some very pertinent remarks on the positive command 
which was imposed on our first parents; and the breach of 
which brought sin and death into the world and all our woe, 
The Bishop then maintains, with many eminent divines, that 
the instituted worship of fallen man was in part at least per- 
formed by the sacrifice of living animals “asa continual type 
or prefiguration of the atonement for the sins of man, to be 
made ‘ in the fulness of time’ by the seed of the woman.” Be- 
sides this prospective reference to the great atonement, the 
sacrifice of a living animal was an acknowledgment ‘by the 
medium of a most significant sign, that the worshipper de- 
served to die. ‘This, therefore, was a worship adapted to a 
guilty being, to whom repentance and remission were offered 
through the blood of the atonement.—Abel’s offering of the 
firstlings of his flock was the instituted worship of a man con- 
scious of guilt, and desirous of pardon. Cain's offering of the 
fruits of the ground, might ne been an act of bose gra- 
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titude in an innocent being—but gratitude the most lively, and 
expressed by the inventions of our own will-worship, in ov 

position to the express ordinance of God, cannot take awa 

sin. in this way the Bishop explains this remarkable pas- 
sage of Scripture, accounting for the acceptance of Abel's, 
and the rejection of Cain's otlering ; on the ground that the 
former was made in faith and obedience to an instituted rale, 
while the latter was made in opposition to the institution, b 

a rule dictated by pride and self-confidence. We think this 
an excellent discourse; and we are confident (whatever may 
be thought of the general position which we heartily adopt, 
and which is supported in the notes * by very respectable au- 
thority) that every reflecting Christian will be deeply impressed 
by the practical application. ‘The Second Sermon, On the 
Antediluvians, from Genesis vi. 7, 8. traces the corruption 
which, arising from the first transgression, increased till 1t co- 
vered the earth with violence, and induced the Almighty to 
destroy the whole race, except Noah and his family, by the 
flood. ‘The doctrine of original sin is distinctly stated, p. 32. 
in the words of the Bishop of Lincoln; and it is considered 
through the whole discourse, as the cause of that progressive 
and prodigious corruption which occasioned that dreadful vi- 
sifation of Divine wrath. Perhaps the quotation from the 
new Edition of Stackhouse, which is introduced in p, 37, 
might have been better omitted. We say this with unfeigned 
respect and regard for the learned Editor, But as the opi- 
nions which he maintains upon this point, are certainly opposed 
to the assertion with which the Bishop has commenced his dis- 
course, it would have been as well to avoid the possibility of 
confounding an uninstructed reader by conflicting state- 
ments. Entirely coinciding ourselves with Bishop Sandford, 
respecting the doctrine of original sin, and considering it to 
be the doctrine of our Church; we wish that he had not di- 
rected the attention of his readers to a dissertation, wherein so 
much learning and ability.is arranged in support of what 
(pace tanti viri dicimus) we cannot but denominate a mis- 
taken view of this important question. ‘The practical appli- 
cation of the whole discussion, the corruption of the world and 
its consequences, contrasted with the righteousness of Noah 
and its reward, from p. 45. is well calculated to alarm, in- 
struct, and reform. The Third Sermon, from St. Luke xvii. 
32. was preached in Lent, and contains a serious and inte- 








_—— 


* We recollect to have read many years ago an excellent Dissertation on this 


subject by Dr. Kennicott, to which we regret that we cannot more particularly 
refer, not having it within reach. 
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resting call to that consideration and repentance, and to those 
renewed resolutions which are so necessary at all times; but 
which the institutions of our Church render so indispensable, 
at that solemn season, to all who wish to close, as all Chris- 
tians ought to close it, by the solemn celebration of the Lord’s 
Sapper. ‘There is an excellent note, p. 515, &c. on the sub- 
ject of the Commination Office, to which we would particn- 
larly entreat the attention of those who are prejudiced against 
that service, as if the amen inferred (on the part of those who 
utter it) the damnation of their friend who may incur the pe- 
nalty denounced ; and also of those who make the season of 
Lent a period of uninterrupted amusement. The Fourth 
Sermon, on Trinity Sunday, from St. Matt. xxviii. 19. con- 
tains a plain and perspicuous statement of that mysterious 
doctrine, into the trath of which we are baptized. Asa 
fact revealed, an awful, important and impressive fact (inti- 
mating a mysterious but interesting relation between the faith- 
ful Christian and the three persons of his inscrutable union) it 
is here treated with simplicity and clearness, and applied with 
great earnestness and zeal. A note is added, exhibiting a 
view of the Seripture proofs of the divinity of the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, from the writings of Bishop Horne. The 
Fifth Sermon, On the right Use of the World, from St. Luke 
xvi. 9. contains a happy illustration of the parable of the un- 
just “ steward of uncertain possessions ;” and an animated a 
peal to the consciences of Christians, who are stewards of “ the 
manifold grace of God,” that they may be found not only wise 
but faithful, when they are called to account for their steward- 
ship—and that they labour in their station to make the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, the uncertain and transitory posses- 
sions of this world, the instrument to commend their faith in 
the sight of God, &c. 


«< When I say, that thus we are required to do in order to make 
our ‘ calling and election sure,’ it is doubtless unnecessary for me 
to tell a congregation to whom I have preached for so many years, 
that I speak not of actions performed by our own unassisted strength, 
of exertions for which we depend only on ourselves. I deseribe the 
conduct of Christians, who have a proper sense of their natural in- 
firmity, and a reverent dependence on Him ‘ who worketh in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.’ Acknowledging then, 
that without Him we can do nothing, and humbly appealing to Him 
for the co-operation of the blessed Spirit to guide our un- 
derstandings to discern the things of His law, and to strengthen 
our obedience, let us consider the application of the text to our- 
selves, and the obligation resting on us to a prudent and active 
employment of the various —. and opportunities which Ged 
Y 
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allows us to ‘ make friends’ of the events of this passing day to 
¢ ee us rer er into epee nt pepo ind , = " 
“ Weare all, in the degrees in im who gives his ta- 
lents ‘ according to every ory svibel ability,’ stewards of ‘ the 
- manifold grace of God,’ the various and diversified bounties of our 
Master who is in heaven. As stewards, we must be found faithful 
in the c committed to us; as stewards also, we are accountable 
to our Lord. Woe unto him who forgets that he is so. My bre. 
thren, there is a day of reckoning ; there is a season of retribution. 
“ The steward in the parable foresaw the day when his office 
would be taken from him, and prudently prepared against it. We 
know not at what hour our office will cease ; but we know that the 
hour will come, when the talents entrusted, when the events that 
have past over us, shall have, as it were, a voice to plead for our en- 
trance into the joy of the faithful servants, or to condemn the un- 
rofitable to outer darkness. Our Lord commands us to make 
riends of the uncertain riches; that having been faithful in that 
which is another’s, He whom we have served may givé us that 
Mg ab our own, possessions of which nothing shall deprive us.”— 


The spaliention is then made more particularly to the 
rich and to the poor: and friends, it is maintained, may 
be made of all the changes and chances of this mortal 


life, poorer they are religiously improved. The quotation 


which we have made, was selected, not because it is the best 
in the sermon, but because it so strikingly exhibits in the 
three first sentences the author’s anxiety * never to lose sight 
of .the Christian foundation which gives life, energy, and 
efficacy to all moral instruction. The Sixth Sermon, On the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, from St. Luke xvi, 25. may be,con- 
sidered as a sequel to the Fifth.—The parable exhibits a dif- 
ferent view of the dangers to which riches expose the frail sons 
of mortality. It is not necessary to suppose, and there is no 
ground to believe that this rich man was what even the correct 
men of the world would deem worthless. A still more important 
(as being more generally useful) lesson is here taught “ that not 
‘ the wicked’ only, those whom we countthe greatest offend- 
ers, shall experience the severity of divine wrath, but like- 
wise ‘all they that forget .” The contrast between 
the rich man and Lazarus, in time is great—but when the veil 
is torn aside from eternity, the contrast becomes most awfully 
affecting, exhibits the worse than nothingness of all the world 
gives, and most solemnly warns us 





© Another instance of this anxiety, in bringing forward and referring to Serip- 
ture Doctrines, we may note in the following Sermon, p. 135. Indeed, the Gos- 
pel peculiarities pervade the whole volume. : 
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« To take heed of the delusion HF stan things, and to watch 
that the pomps’and vanity of the world betray us not into forgetful- 
ness of the Almighty God; ofour continual dependence 


him; 
and above all, of our responsibility at the great and terrible day of 


judgment.” P. 143. 


The Seventh Sermon, On the Demoniacs at Gergesa, from 
St. Matth. viii. 34, supplies an instructive account of the re- 
markable miracle recorded in this chapter, adding to the nar- 
rative of St.Matthew some additional circumstances noted by 
St. Luke. 'The miracle was astonishing and unquestionable. 
It marked divine power; and, in the cure of the Deemoniacs, 
it marked mercy and benevolence, Why then were the peo- 
ple afraid? and why did they beseech the agent of so mach 
power, and the minister of so much mercy, to depart out of 
their coasts? The loss of the herd of swine was the cause of 
their fear, and their determination to persist in that unlawful 
traflic, was, doubtless, the cause which induced them to reject 
Him, whose power was so signally proved in the cure of their 
suffering fellow-creatures, and in the loss of their substance and 
expected gains, ‘The Bishop places this in a striking point of 
view ; and he applies his practical inferences to our own situa- 
tion and circumstances, with great force of language and fer- 
vour of devotion. In every situation in life there are tempta- 
tions, which tend to withdraw us from our duty; and there are 
circumstances in the condition and relations of many men, which 
lead them to shun the light of truth, to resist the force even of 
conviction; and to reject, like the people of Gergesa, the 
plainest consequences of that which they know. 


“They would remove far from them the remonstrances which dis- 
quiet their repose ; and, like the unhappy traveller who is perishing in 
the winter’s snow, they quarrel with the friendly violence that would 
save them ftom destruction. But in this insensibility is death. It is 
through ‘ the deceitfulness of sin’ that ‘ the heart is hardened.’ 
We know not that the people of Gergesa were ever blest again with 
that presence which they desired not toretain. We know not that 
the call which they had once rejected, was vouchsafed to them a 


second time. Let us be warned by theexample.” P. 165. 


The Eighth Sermon, On the Excellency of the Gospel, from 
Philip. it 8. from the words, character and conduct of St. 
Paul, and by an apt comparison of the shadows of the law with 
the substance of the Gospel, furnishes an interesting picture 
of the excellency of the system, and of the vast im ce of 
the great atonement. e natural weakness and corruption 
of man, with the awful and mysterious means by which re- 
demption was purchased, and is applied, are placed before us 
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in.their proper force; and the whole is concluded, as usual, 
with an earnest exhortation to that seriousness of er 
and to that propriety of practice, whick may ensure the free 
application of so much anmerited mercy. The Ninth Sermon, 
On the Covenant of Mercy, from Isaiah lv. 3. is an animated 
and interesting discourse, in which the language of ancient 
prophecy is aptly compared and combined with the fulfilment 
in the condition and the privileges of the Charch of Christ. 
In p. 197, and in a note, there is a very happy illustration of 
the figurative language of the prophet, by a direct reference 
to the facts as they are affected by an oriental climate, from 
which the figures are taken. We have long been persuaded, 
that could we transport ourselves to the place and time, and 
surround ourselves with all the circumstances marked and re- 
ferred to, we should find that the figures, images, and symbols, 
recorded in Scripture, are perfect pictures of something actu- 
ally existing and common in the country, the climate, the his- 
tory, the language, the habits, or the mamers of the people in 
their natural and social and political relations. We find this 
elucidated, or proved in a vast variety of instances, as we be- 
come better acquainted with the ancient records, and present 
state and manners of the Last. The Tenth Sermon, On the 
Reward of Godliness, trom 1 Tim. iv.8. elucidates, and prac- 
tically applies the very important truth of the Apostle’s pro- 
position, that ‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things ; havin 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come” 
—that it is so in the worst of circumstances and in the best; 
in prosperity and adversity; in the plenitude of power ; im the 
anxieties of indigence ; in the anguish of disease ; and even in 
the agonies of persecution. This truth has been proved in 
innumerable instances, and it therefore furnishes a most ani- 
mating encouragement to secure that above all things which 
shall give permanence to prosperity, and deprive adtersity of 
its sting. ‘The Eleventh Sermon, On Faith, the Rule of Life, 
from 2 Cor. v. 7. illustrates the important doctrine of faith 
which fixed on Heaven the ultimate hope and permanent ha- 
bitation of Christians, and guarded by the great and beneficent 
land-marks of the Gospel, guides our conduct, and confirms our 
walk during the allotted period of our pilgrimage through this 
mortal life. The Twelfth Sermon, On the Test of Doctrine, 
from 1 St, John iv. 3. contains a judicious discussion of a 
most important subject; in the perusal of which we are con- 
vineed that every sober mind, adhering equally to the doctrine 
and the precepts of the Gospel, will be completely satisfied. 
The close of this discourse we transcribe with peculiar plea- 
sure, and heartily wish that.in this age of presumptuous dis- 
pute it may meet with that sober attention which it merits. 
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«It is much to be lamented that there is such an inclination 
among many serious and truly pious persons, to examine and perplex. . 
themselves with questions of such subtlety and difficulty as the dis. 
putes about original sin, and predestination, and election, How- 
ever these questions and those that arise from thein, be determined,. 
the moral doctrines and precepts to be addressed to Christians, to 
be impressed upon their minds, and zealously adhered to in their 
practice, are precisely the same. It were desirable, indeed, that 
such questions were agitated only among those whose extensive 
Jearning and higlily cultivated powers qualify them for the due dis- 
cussion of them; but since men, sometimes with the best intentions, 
will endeavour, I had almost said, ‘ to be wise above that which 
is written,’ I can do no better service to those whom it is my 
bounden duty to instruct, than by entreating them to attend, in 
these matters, to the rule of the text; and though they may not 
be'acute enough, or practised enough in such studies to confute 
error, or to unravel obscurity, yet they can read the plain word of 
God, they can be taught by that word to suspect that all is not right 
in any system, be it ever so learned or ingenious, which tends to 
confuse our ideas about the awful responsibility under which Seri 
ture tells us that we are. placed ; which, by stirring the question, in 
a practical view, of all questions the most useless, about the con- 
sistency of man’s free agency with the prescience of God, appears, 
dreadful to say, to make Him the author of sin, and to represent 
Him as imposing Jaws upon His creatures, which they have no 
power to ebey, or punishing thei for transgressions they were des- 
tined to commit. Of such doctrines, many can neither institute 
nor understand a laboured confutation. But all can read and un- 
derstand the assurances of Scripture to which they are irreconcila- 
ble, ‘that God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he 
any man;’ that Almighty Goodness willeth not the death of a sin- 
ner, but rather that he should be converted and live; that the Lord 
is not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance. By such decisive sentences, which have no obseurity in 
them, and need no assistances of deep investigation and various 
learning to comprehend them, our understandings and consciences 
may be safely directed. We may be sure that the teaching which 
contradicts such clear assertions is not the teaching of * the Spirit.’ 
We may be sure also, that those parts of Holy Writ which are less 
intelligible to us, are all yet perfectly reconcilable, though we ma 
not be ahle to discern it, with those which we do understand, as dll 
proceed from one and the same infallible and unchangeable Wisdom, 

‘] have no time to illustrate the use of this rule in other instances, 
which might yet be easily done. I have said enough, however, 
for the general purpose which I have in view. 1 am not addressing 
the authorized teachers of the word of God. But, as all the Lord’s 
people neither are nor can be prophets, I wish to furnish private 
Christians with a rule which may preserve them from many errors 
not unknown in our times, They will do well to remember, thas 
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no sound interpretation will ever be found to represent any doctrine 
of Holy Scripture as contradictory to any other doctrine plainly re- 
vealed in the same; and that, when difficulties do arise, it will be 
their wiser and safer part, with humility and prostration of mind, to 
acknowledge their own ignorance and incapacity, rather than listen 
toany solution of such difficulties which may not accord with those 


ig truths that are written in characters of everlasting light.”— 
>». 293. 


The Thirteenth Sermon, On Christ’s Promise to the Peni- 
tent Thief, contains first some considerations on the doctrine 
of the intermediate state between death and the resurrection, 
cautiously restricted within the bounds of revelation, and the 
candid conjectures which are consistent with the words of 
Scripture, and the Creed ofthe Church derived from thence ; 
and secondly, on the case of the penitent thief, to whom the 
remarkable pardon and promise, conveyed in the words of the 
text, were made at the awful hour ofa cruel and ignominious 
death. Both parts are judiciously and usefully handled ; and 
particularly is the latter with great care cleared of all sus- 
picion of giving countenance to the dangerous, and as it must 
be most frequently, delusive hope, that such pardon and peace 
will be extended to ordinary Christians ; who, after a Fie of 
-habitual negligence and determined guilt, assume, in their 
last hour, the languave ofthe Gospel, or are furnished with the 
phrases and *.e purenz, of that wild enthusiasm which so fre- 
quently borrows the name and the mask of vital religion, The | 
Fourteenth Sermon, On the Parable of the Prodigal Son, from 
St. Luke xv. 18, 19. explains the parable as it is adapted to 
the lost state of man ; and, as we cannot doubt the mercy of 
Him who condescends to be called the Father of a fallen 
creature, the example of the returning and repenting prodigal, 
is urged and exhibited in the various particulars which it is 
our duty to imitate, that we may be accepted in the sight of 
God, as he is represented to have been by his father when the 
extreme misery of his condition brought him to a humble sense 
of his own folly. The Fifteenth Sermon, On the right Prin- 
ciple of Moral Conduct, from St. Matth. vi. 22. may be pro- 
ae read in connection with the Eleventh and Twelfth.— 

aith is the rule of life.—The doctrine of the Gospel is the 
foundation and the pride of Christian conduct ; and that moral 
conduct, which it is the object of the Gospel to enforce uni- 
versally, and to inculcate on all who name the name of Christ, 
_ can only be derived from the light of the Gospel, admitted in 

simplicity, and improved in its progress to full effulgence by 
the graces of the Spirit, of which the means are within reach of 
every sincere Christian. The Sixteenth Sermon, On Regenera- 
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tion, from St. John iii. 5.—the Seventeenth, On the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, from St, John vi.53. and the Twentieth, 
On Church Communion, from Acts ii. 42. we would recom- 
mend to be perused in connection. Our opinions are so well 
known, and have been so often and so fully stated on the 
three important questions discussed in these sermons, as to 
render it unnecessary to enlarge upon them now. We rejoice 
to find our sentiments in such perfect unison with those of 
Bishop Sandford ; and to remark the manly, yet modest, man- 
ner in which in a gainsaying age, he asserts and enforces 
those truths which we believe to be sanctioned by Scripture, 
and authorized by the Church to which we belong. He will 
probably on this account be subjected to the charge of error, 
bigotry, and narrow-mindedness. Such accusations, if they 
mark any thing with certainty, seem to denote the existence 
of these qualities in the mind of the accuser, rather than of 
the accused. We are certain that we are not bigoted; be- 
cause, though we are attached on principles of exclusive pre- 
ference, which are really obligatory on our consciences, we do 
not presume to judge our neighbours and our brethren who 
differ from us. ‘They are the real bigots, who, not content 
with or incapable of argument, pursue that with calumny, of 
which it is obvious that they are mainly ignorant. It would 
lessen the disputes, and smooth the asperities of Christians, 
would men always bear in mind that Christianity in all its 
forms is, or ought to be, a voluntary system, obligatory only 
on the conscience, over which our fellow men have no con- 
troul. We ought also to recollect, that Christianity is an ex- 
clusive religion ; and that we can only profess it profitably 
under one form, which, in the mind and practice of such pro- 
fessor, excludes every other, though not necessarily with any 
mixture of uncharitable feelings. ‘The Jewish and Christian 
Religions were always, and essentially, exclusive; that is, the 
godly professors of each believed the exclusive truth and au- 
thority of the system, sanctioned by Heaven, and asserted or 
inferred the error or the falsehood of every other. They 
were never, however, in the persons to whom we refer, and in 
the periods to which we of course restrict ourselves, malicious 
or uncharitable or bigoted. On the contrary, the primitive 
Christians in the purest times were subjected to the malice, 
contempt, calumny, and persecution of their enemies, not so 
much because they professed a different religion, but because 
they did so exclusively, and would not mix the surroundi 

superstitions of Paganism with the worship of the Gospel. It 
is not a little resaatieie: that the pretended liberalists of our 
day should follow this Pagan example, with respect to Church- 

7 
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met, so far as the temper of the times permit; and that he 
sliall be stigmatized as a bigot, whatever be the excellence of 
lis character, and the practical charity of his principles, who 
attaches himsellexclusively to the system, the worship and the 
Church to which he belongs. This is more extraordinary and 
less defensible still, when we find that the men who thus de- 
claim against the bigotry, &c. of high Churchmen, are them- 
selves quite as exclusively attached to their own system, as 
any Churchman can be to his; and that they never symbolize 
with Churchmen in any circumstances, unless the latter give 
up every thing which is nay in their profession; and, un- 
less they practically, at least prefer the untried prayers of in- 
dividuals to the language of the Liturgy, matured by collec- 
tive wisdom, and sanctified by habitaal devotion. In the ser- 
mon on Regeneration, a very happy illustration of the subject 
is intreduced, p. 387, &c. “‘ from the physical constitution 
which we receive at our natural birth ;"—and with great pro- 
priety again in the Eighteenth Sermon, to which wé- would 
particularly direct attention. In the sermon on the Lord’s 
Supper, p. 423, &c. there are some good remarks on those so- 
lemmities returning at fixed periods, by which the Church 
in her wisdom has thought right to keep alive in us the spirit 
aud the practice of true devotion. In the sermon on Church 
Communion, p- 493, &c. a plea is advanced in favour of li- 
turgic prayers in the public service of the Church, which is 
acutely conceived, and ably maintained, both in the text and 
in a note, in which the Bishop makes his point good by fair 
criticism ; and proves that the definite article, belonging to the 
words f-llowship, breaking of bread, and prayers, in the text, 
gives to each a peculiar force, indicating something fixed, and 
the same over ull the Church; and therefore inferring a sys- 
tem of preconceived prayer which was common, approved and 
universal. The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sermons are On 
Self-Examination, from 1 St. John iii. 19, 20, 21. These 
two sermons contain much important reflection on a very in- 
teresting subject, and will be found at once doctrinal, impres- 


sive, and practical. We select the following specimen of the 
first of these. 


“ If regencration be not, im ordinary cases, the concomitant 
of baptism, this article is inexplicable. In this case also, it 
is impossible to tell when regeneration takes place; and the 
Christian, thus doubtful of his case in a matter of such_ unspeakable 
importance, is left exposed to all the wanderings of imagination, 
and, too likely, to all the delusions of fanaticism. I am very far 
from supposing, or insinuating, that all who deny the regeneration 
of baptism desire to support the cause of fanaticism ; but I do say, 
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that many, who are persuaded to relinquish the plain doctrine of 
Scripture and of the Church on this head, are in danger of being 
betrayed into those errors, against which it is the bounden duty of 
every Christian pastor to warn his flock. In these days of schism 
and danger, when the ignorant and unexperienced, when those 
whose situation utterly precludes them frem acquiring the know- 
ledge requisite for the discussion of intricate theological questions, 
are found ready to pronounce on subjects totally beyond their 
reach, and too often listen to the preacher, not with the becoming and 
humble desire of instruction, but to applaud or condemn according to 
their own superior judgment ; in such days the ministers of the word 
of God must not be negligent to do their office, whether those 
whom they are appointed to teach ‘ will hear, or whether they will 
forbear.” The clergy are placed in a situation of most serious re- 
spony and, at all hazards, they must perform the duties of 
their charge, careful only to please Him to whom they must here- 
after give account, 

* Now, the truth, as it regards the important subject before us, 
appears to me to be as follows, In our spiritual, as well as our phy- 
sical state, life is bestowed on us by the power and goodness of our 
Father who is in heaven, At baptism, by water in the name of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, a new principle of existence is infused by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, This is the beginning of the spiritual 
life. But this life, like the life of tie body, cannot exist for a moe 
ment without the gracious providential care of Him ‘ in whom we 
live.’ From Him ¢ all we have we have received.’ He ‘ made man 
from the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.’ He also calls those who are 
‘named after the name of Christ’ to that better spiritual existence 
which they acquire from His mercy and good pleasure. From Him 
they derive ‘ the new birth unto righteousness,’ and the grace 
which accompanies ‘ the washing of regeneration.’ 

‘* But as it does not consist with the will of God that in this pre- 
sent world we should not be exposed to trial, His grace, thus be- 
stowed, is not irresistible. We are commanded by the inspired ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ ‘ not to quench the Spirit,’ an injunction which 
could evidently have no place if the Spirit could not be quenched ; 
if it did not depend, in some certain measure, on man himscl!, to 
make a right or wrong use of the gifts conferred on him, 

“ Were we, indeed, left entirely to our own ability to retain and 
improve these blessed, benefits; were we consigned to our own 
strength alone to guide and support us in the ‘strait way’ wherein 
we are to walk, had we no ‘ rod and no staff to comfort’ and up- 
hold, but such as we could furnish to ourselves, our state would be 

. most perilous, But not to ‘leave ys comfortless,’ to assure us that 
we are not deserted by the goodness which gave to us this new and 
spiritual life, we find that our merciful God hath entered into cove- 
nant with our blessed Mediator and Propitiation to * write His laws 
in our hearts and minds’ by the daily ‘renewing of the Holy 
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Ghost, which He hath shed on us abundantly,’ saith Scripture, 
‘ through Jesus Christ our Saviour. The infection of nature doth 
remain, yeain them that are regenerate ;’ but here, by this merci . 
ful renewal of Divine Grace, a provision of unutterable goodness is 
made ‘ to save our lives from destruction;’ to impart to us that 
strength without which we can do nothing; to give us power to 
* fight the good fight of faith,’ and to lay hold on the blessings which 
are reserved for such as are ‘led by the Spirit of God, and are, 
through Christ, the sons of God.’ 

«* Our blessed Saviour has told us, that this influence of the Spi- 
rit is not to be distinguished from the current of our own thoughts, 
that it is marked by no outward and sensible token. ‘* The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” But this we do know, that holiness, and 
the love of God, and pious persevering obedience to His'command- 
ments, are not the natural production of our fallen state. We know 
likewise, that the re: Spirit worketh by means, and what these 
means are in general, I explained in a late discourse. 

_ It is, therefore, a question which we may ask, and whielr-will 
be answered by candid self-examination, whether in our hearts and 
conduct we find proofs to satisfy us, that the efficacy of our regene- 
ration is not suspended ; whether the renewal which we are allowed 
to hope for, unless we ourselves provoke the Holy Spirit to depart 


from us, is actually proceeding ; whether, under the merciful influ- 
ence designed to guide us in the path of salvation, we are, indeed, 
* going on unto perfection,’ These are enquiries which we may 
institute, and which it behoves us, as we value our immortal souls, 
to pursue, even to the discovery of every thought,,and word, and 
deed, that we may not be deceived on a subject which involves such 
awful interests.” P. 446, 


From these remarks and extracts, our readers will now be 
able to judge for themselves of the contents and the value of 
this volume, to which we most heartily wish the success which 
it merits. ‘The matter is unexceptionable, the doctrine ortho- 
dox, the style pany pure and correct; and a spirit of ear- 
nestness and devotion pervades the whole ; which, coming 
evidently from the heart, and mixed up with the habits of the 
writer, will, we hope with God’s blessing, reach the hearts, and 
influence the practice of all his readers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received a letter from Mr. Montgomery, com- 
laining of our having animadverted, in the review of his 
oem, upon “ the unpardonable ignorance of speaking of 
morning, noon, and evening, in a latitude, where the day is 
counted not by hours but by months.” In answer to this, 
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as he conceives, hasty assertion of ours, he observes, “ that 
the part of Greenland principally inhabited at this day lies 
between the 59th.and 66th degrees, and enjoys all the changes 
of day and night all the year round: the sun on the longest 
day being three hours below the horizon, in the highest ex- 
tremity named, and above in proportion on the shortest.” 
Having thus recorded Mr. Montgomery’s justification of 
the passages to which we alluded, we trust he will consider us 
as having made the only apology in our power for the “ mis- 
representation” of which he complains. We must be allowed, 
however, to say, in justification of ourselves, that our mistake 
was a very natural one, to say the least of it. Itis true, “ the 
part of Greenland inhabited at this day” lies between the 
parallels stated by Mr, M. but this part is on the western 
side; the shore on the eastern side, between the same pa- 
rallels, is, and we believe ever has been, quite inaccessible. 
Old Greenland, which is the country of which we had supposed 
Mr. M. to be talking, (had it been otherwise, he had plainly no 
_ business to touch at Iceland, ) is on the eastern side, and 
within the arctic circle, and certainly does not enjoy the 
vicissitudes of morning, noon, and night, as described in the 
yen Be this, however, as it may, it -is plain that Mr. 

fontgomery was not speaking in ignorance ; we have there- 
fore great pleasure in retracting the expression, and have to 
thank him for the polite terms in which he corrects our mis- 
representation of what we, he must pardon us for still con- 
sidering, as an oversight. 
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